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BY THE EDITOR 


HE majority of those employed in mass production industries are 
Pussice operatives or those employed on assembly lines. The 
majority of mass production companies have series of plants 
so that production can be transferred from one to another at need. 
This flexibility in operation brings the need for close-knit organization 
of workers and team play in carrying out union orders. 
New The San Francisco Convention made union history in 
Opportunity unanimously giving to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor authority to organize 
mass production workers in unions and to grant national and interna- 
tional charters. It directed that an international charter be given to 
automobile, cement, and aluminum workers unions. The Executive 
Council was instructed not to encroach upon the trade jurisdiction of 
any organization or its membership, but it was authorized to organize 
the unorganized, and to issue charters in the mass production and mis- 
cellaneous industries when necessary. 

This resolution adopted by the convention will provide an oppor- 
tunity to add to the trade unionists who were the pioneers in building 
our national labor movement, the millions who do not belong to crafts 
but who wish and need the protection of the organized labor move- 
ment. 

The action is timely, for if the Federation is to provide the organ- 
ization through which Labor can cooperate with the Government and 
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industrial management in a recovery program, it must have flexibility 
in form so as to comprehend all work relationships. 

The Fifty-fourth Annual Convention of the American 
Controlling Federation of Labor again follows the purposes of our 
Principles organization clear and steadfast as of old. Five years 
Unchanged of depression have failed to disclose any fundamental 

error in our objectives. For the past half century we 
have maintained that men and women employed in industry should 
have the protection of a collective contract with their employers be- 
cause a large number of employees could not make individual contracts 
covering conditions of work and furthermore because an individual 
employee could not meet his employer on that basis of equality neces- 
sary to the negotiation of a real contract. We have held that em- 
ployees should organize in unions and select executives to represent 
them and manage the collective interests of the group. We hold that 
the principles of human justice which should obtain for the individual, 
should apply equally to those associated relationships which our intri- 
cate industrial organization has developed. 

We hold that employers also must organize in trade associations 
in order to develop fair trade practices and policies necessary for the 
wise control of industries. 

We hold that Labor and employers are properly partners in 
industry, with separate functions but with interdependent interests 
which can best be furthered by genuine cooperation for production and 
for that control of industry that will bring balance in distribution of 
income and stability in production. 

These fundamental principles in our labor program are the foun- 
dation of the program which was adopted to lift us out of depression 
and to lay the foundations of fair competition. Labor offers its co- 
operation upon these principles. 

Business would be well advised to note that Labor’s program 
can be worked out within our present system. We do not purpose to 
destroy but to fulfil. There is not a thing that Labor asks but what 
has been granted in principle. But we give solemn warning that these 
principles must become the guide in action. Business men too long 
have been concerned to keep within the technicalities of law. The fact 
that business has operated and continues to operate without moral or 
social responsibility and without a moral code for associated activity 
is the biggest obstacle to recovery. Labor holds it is perfectly possible 
to work out recovery and a New Deal in our industrial life, if we 
follow principles of social justice and economic balance. 

The result will be good will in industry, equity in distribution so 
that there will be buyers for goods and services, so that our debt struc- 
ture will not absorb too much of income, and so that production shall 
stay at capacity. 
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There are available in industry forces that can be organized for 
its regimentation and for releasing those higher ambitions and con- 
structive qualities that are worthy of civilized life. 

The months immediately before us will be the test of our Na- 
tion’s ability to mobilize and utilize our social and material resources 
for a higher order of living. 

Unless Business voluntarily meets the test, it will be forced to 
yield. Arbitrary power ever has brought its own punishment. Our 
movement is definitely committed to a social and industrial system that 
will give us individual freedom through collective action. We want 
to rid our institutions of conditions and forces which prevent them 
from functioning for the welfare of society for we do not confuse indi- 
vidual opportunity with license to exploit others. Special privileges 
to any individuals or groups is contrary to the spirit and methods of 
democracy—freedom for all. 

We believe that the way to recovery lies through adap- 
Relief and tation of our present undertakings to pressing new 
Permanent needs, redirected by a deep-penetrating social purpose. 
Institutions Because we believe and hope recovery can be worked 

out under our present economic system, we are opposed 
to plans under the label of relief which would develop competitive gov- 
ernment work undertakings for the purpose of providing jobs for the 
unemployed. Such undertakings only transfer employment from nor- 
mal industries to new government plants. If the government buys its 
relief supplies in the market, government orders will provide more 
jobs for workers at their regular employment. 

We hold that the government work shop principle is contrary to 
the purpose of the New Deal and sound policy. The only safe pro- 
zram is to mobilize all efforts to get normal business operating to 
capacity. 

The convention endorsed in principle a program for greater 
Relief economic security including unemployment insurance, moth- 

ers’ pensions, old age annuities, assurance of adequate medical 
care for low income groups. The Convention endorsed these relief 
principles: 

Because every individual is entitled to an opportunity to 
earn his living, every worker deprived of employment is entitled 
to the essentials of life. Relief must be supplied the needy. 

These essentials must not be provided at the expense of sub- 
standard living for the employed—Extension of poverity is not 
a sound policy, for maintenance and restoration of buying is the 
primary objective in recovery. 

To increase production and to develop new employment op- 
portunities are the only ways to relieve unemployment. Our 
present production level is so low that we are not producing 
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enough goods to enable our citizens to live at their accustomed 

standards. Some jobs can be available if the work week were 

drastically reduced to 30 hours without reduction in pay, so that 
the result would be immediate increase in buying in the retail 
market. Relief is not a permanent substitute for normal pro- 
ducing of wealth and earning of income. It should provide in- 
come for the emergency in such a way as to conserve the morale 
and producing ability of the individual. Work is the keystone 
in any relief program. A well planned program of public works 
and national conservation is the most direct way to start up the 
depressed heavy or durable goods industries. By putting the 
unemployed back to work in the heavy industries, new consuming 
power will still further stimulate the consumer goods industries. 

The American Federation of Labor believes that sound so- 

cial planning so that our natural resources may be used as a 
means to higher standards of living for all, and the highest edu- 
cational opportunities for all citizens, will give us a sound founda- 
tion for economic planning. Central economic planning should 
develop policies coordinating labor standards, provisions for ade- 
quate employment for all, production of goods and services to 
maintain high standards of living for all, as well as other public 
welfare aspects of industry. 

The convention emphatically declared that relief should be so 
planned as to help toward recovery. Foremost in its recovery prin- 
ciples the convention placed the 30-hour week and directed the Execu- 
tive Council to spare no effort to write into the law of the land the 
6-hour day with the 5-day week without loss in the earnings of the 
workers. This objective will be paramount not only in legislative 
endeavors but in collective bargaining demands. 

The convention was heartened by the report that the Elevator 
Construction workers had secured this standard in their national agree- 
ment with their employers association and that the award to the 
San Francisco longshoremen establishes the 30-hour week for those 
workers. 

With substantial progress to our credit, with opportunity to or- 
ganize all wage earners into effective unions for collective bargaining, 
the Federation urges all nationals and internationals and all central 
labor unions to inaugurate a labor forward campaign that will bring 
all workers under the Federation banner. A united labor movement 
can establish union representation and collective bargaining for all. 
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Board has now been functioning 

for a little more than three 
months. It has made decisions on 
many of the most vital questions con- 
fronting the unions under Section 
7(a) of the National Recovery Act. 
While these decisions probably can- 
not be looked upon as establishing 
_ definite precedents, it is nevertheless 
logical to assume that they will be fol- 
lowed in similar cases in the future. 
Every union should, therefore, have 
a very clear knowledge of just how the 
Board has acted upon the issues in- 
volved. These issues fall in two main 
divisions, the establishment of real 
collective bargaining relationships be- 
tween union and management, and the 
action of the Board in cases of dis- 
crimination for union activities. 


I. 


What does collective bargaining, as 
provided for in Section 7(a), mean? 
Ever since the adoption of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, labor 
has contended that collective bargain- 
ing, as provided for in Section 7 (a) 
must mean more than mere empty con- 
ferences and meetings between man- 
agement and employees; many em- 
ployers, however, have contended that 
in meeting representatives of their 
employees when requested to do so, 
and in listening to the demands of 
those representatives, with no real 
intention of ever arriving at any agree- 
ment, they have fulfilled any obliga- 
tions which Section 7(a) imposes 
upon them. 

In its decision in the Houde case, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
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gave its first definite interpretation | 
of Section 7(a) as it relates to col- 
lective bargaining. In that decision 
the Board said, clearly and definitely, 
that the right to bargain collectively 
which was given to employees by this 
section implies a duty upon employers 
to bargain in good faith with their 
employees’ representatives. It is not 
negotiating in good faith, according 
to the Board, merely to meet in con- 
ference without intention of arriving 
at an agreement covering wages, hours 
and conditions of employment. Col- 
lective bargaining, the Board stated 
in this case, is merely the means to be 
followed in arriving at a collective 
agreement. True collective bargain- 
ing should result, therefore, in an 
agreement in which the employees and 
the employer are bound to certain 
terms covering wages, hours and basic 
working conditions, for a specified 
period of time. 

Under this interpretation, then, it 
becomes clear that a union is justified 
in expecting and demanding that its 
negotiations with management shall 
result in a collective agreement. 

What is the duty of the employer in 
such collective bargaining? In sev- 
eral cases the Board has stated that 
employers have a duty under Section 
7 (a) to bargain with their representa- 
tives; that the employer is obligated 
by the Act to carry on negotiations in 
good faith with his employees’ repre- 
sentatives; if he finds the employees’ 
proposals unacceptable, his duty is not 
done when he refuses to accede to 
their demands; on the contrary, in 
such a case it is his duty to match the | 
employees’ proposals with counter | 
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proposals; he must “make every rea- 

sonable effort to reach a decision.” 
This is the statement in the Houde 
‘case. In the case of the Ely and 
Walker Dry Goods Company of St. 
Louis, Missouri, and Wholesale 
House Workers Federal Labor Union 
No. 18316, the company was required 
to “negotiate in good faith with the 
union and make reasonabie efforts, 
when called upon to do so, to arrive 
at a collective agreement covering 
terms of employment of the employees 
in the four departments.” In the case 
of the National Aniline and Chemical 
Company and Allied Chemical Work- 
ers Federal Labor Union No. 18705, 
the Board said: 


“Section 7(a), therefore, requires 
employers to go further than merely 
to receive the duly constituted repre- 
sentatives of their employees, to give 
ear to their demands, and to assent to 
such demands if they are satisfactory. 
The statute imposes duties consistent 
with its purpose. It contemplates that 
the demands of the employees, or 
modifications of such demands, if ac- 
ceptable to the employer, be embodied 
in an agreement, and that such agree- 
ment bind both parties for a certain 
period of time. If such an agreement 
did not run for a definite period of 
time, it would be without legal valid- 
ity as an agreement.” 


Other decisions have stated the same 
principle and we may conclude that 
the Board has laid it down that the 
employer’s duty under Section 7 (a) 
is fulfilled only when he has made 
every reasonable effort to reach an 
agreement with the representatives of 
his employees, covering wages, hours 
and basic working conditions. This 
does not, of course, mean that an em- 
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ployer must accept all the terms pro- 
posed by the union. Any agreement 
will certainly be the result of compro- 
mises, but the union representatives 
are within their rights in demanding 
that an employer make every reason- 
able effort to arrive at an agreement 
satisfactory to both the union and the 
employer. 

Which organization must an em- 
ployer recognize for the purposes of 
collective bargaining? Certain em- 
ployers, unfriendly to’ bona fide 
unions, have developed, since the 
adoption of the National Recovery 
Act, a theory of collective bargaining 
designed to prevent real collective 
bargaining and to give power to com- 
pany unions. This is the theory that 
they may bargain with the represent- 
atives of any number of organizations 
or associations of their employees, in- 
cluding, of course, the company unions 
which they themselves have set up. 
This has become known as the theory 
of minority or proportional repre- 
sentation. It is contrary to all ac- 
cepted practices of collective bargain- 
ing and any recognition of minority 
groups has been opposed by labor. 

In the Houde decision, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board upheld 
the position which organized labor 
has taken. In that case the Board ap- 
plied the principle of majority repre- 
sentation and ruled that the union 
selected by a majority of the workers 
in a plant, or in any other group which 
might be decided upon for collective 
bargaining, should be the exclusive 
bargaining agency for all of the em- 
ployees in the plant or special group 
concerned. The Board has held that 
bargaining with more than one union 
in any given group of employees pre- 
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vents collective bargaining within the 
meaning of Section 7(a) and, there- 
fore, becomes a violation of that sec- 
tion, when the exclusive bargaining 
agency has been determined. It be- 
comes impossible, the Board holds, to 
arrive at a collective agreement if the 
company bargains with more than one 
union, and the policy of recognizing 
more than one collective bargaining 
agency for any given group of em- 
ployees sets one group of workers 
against another and thus plays into 
the hands of the employer who wishes 
to prevent or destroy union organi- 
zation. 

The position taken by the Board in 
the Houde case in favor of majority 
representation has been repeated in 
the case of the Guide Lamp Corpora- 
tion of Anderson, Indiana, and Local 
No. 52 of the Metal Polishers Inter- 
national Union, and in the case of the 


Columbian Steel Tank Company of 
Kansas City, Missouri, and Lodge 
No. 83 of the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 


builders and Helpers. In each of 
these cases the company was ordered 
to recognize the union as the exclusive 
bargaining agency for all of the em- 
ployees concerned, and to cease nego- 
tiation with the company union. 

How is it determined which union 
represents a majority of the em- 
ployees and therefore has the right to 
act as the bargaining agency? When 
the right of any union to represent the 
employees in a given plant or group is 
questioned by an employer, or when 
more than one union claims that right, 
an election by secret ballot may be 
ordered and conducted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to de- 
termine the exclusive collective bar- 
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gaining agency. In such an election 
the employees may vote either for a 
person or persons, or for an organi- 
zation to represent them. The elec- 
tions must be fairly conducted, with- 
out intimidation or coercion from 
either side. Such elections have been 
held by the Board in a number of 
cases. Under the majority rule estab- 
lished, any union which asks for an 
election should be reasonably certain 
that it will receive a majority of the 
votes cast. Until a union has such 
assurance no election should be re- 
quested. An election may be recom- 
mended and held by the Regional 
Labor Boards, if no objection is raised 
by the employer. If the employer 
does not voluntarily consent to such 
an election, however, the Regional 
Labor Board cannot order an election 
and the petition of the union for an 
election must come before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in 
Washington. The Board bases its 
order for an election upon two points: 
One is that the election is necessary in 
the public interest; the second is that 
the election is desired and requested 
by a substantial number of the em- 
ployees concerned. 

When the election is held and the 
collective bargaining agency deter- 
mined, the employer is required to 
meet with, and negotiate with, in good 
faith, the representatives of the union 
winning the election. 

Must representatives be members 
of the union, or employees of the plant 
or establishment concerned? No. The 
employees are free to choose anyone 
they wish to represent them, and the 
employer is required to meet with such 
chosen representatives. In the case 
of the Johnson Bronze Company of 
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New Castle, Pennsylvania, and Local 
No. 92 of the International Brother- 
hood of Foundry Employees, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board found: 


. that the company had vio- 
lated Section 7(a) by refusing to bar- 
gain collectively with the representa- 


tives of the employees except upon 
condition that the union organizer 
who was not an employee be excluded 
from the meeting.” 


In this case, the company was directed 


to meet with representatives of the | 


employees without excluding any rep- 
resentatives because they were not em- 
ployees. 

When collective bargaining results 
in an agreement, should that agree- 
ment be written? In its decision in 
the case of the National Aniline and 
Chemical Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Allied Chemical Workers Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 18705, the 
Board stated that a collective oral 
agreement is not necessarily invalid. 
Nevertheless, the Board pointed out 
in this case that it is impossible to en- 
force an agreement covering in detail 
wages, hours and working conditions, 
unless it is in writing. An oral agree- 
ment will lead to disputes over terms 
which may completely destroy the 
value of the agreement to the union. 
The Board clearly favors the written 
agreement. It even states that the re- 
fusal of an employer to enter into a 
written agreement, after he has as- 
sented to an oral agreement, may, in 
the light of other circumstances in the 
case, be looked upon as a denial of the 
right of collective bargaining. In 
view of this position of the Board, 
unions have every right to, and 
should, insist upon written agree- 
ments. And when an employer re- 
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fuses to sign an agreement after an 
understanding on wages, hours and 
working conditions has been reached, 
the union is justified in referring the 
case to the Board as one of violation 
of Section 7(a). 

Do company unions meet the re- 
quirements in Section 7(a) as a col- 
lective bargaining agency? The 
Board has emphasized that every case 
involving a company union must be 
disposed of on its own particular 
facts; that no general principles of 
dealing with the problem of the com- 


‘ pany union can be laid down. This 


the Board stated in the case of the 
North Carolina Granite Corporation, 
J. D. Sargent Granite Company and 
the Mount Airy Branch of the Gran- 
ite Cutters International Association. 

If the company union is selected by 
a majority of the employees in an elec- 
tion, it is apparently the position of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
that it becomes a legitimate collective 
bargaining agency for all of the em- 
ployees who were eligible to vote in 
the election. This assumes, of course, 
that the election was fairly carried out 
under the authority of the Board, and 
that the employees of their own free 
will chose the company union to rep- 
resent them. 

In the case of the Kohler Company 
and Federal Labor Union No. 18545, 
the union asked for the dissolution of 
the Kohler Workers Association on 
the ground that that association was 
formed through ‘“‘an unwarranted in- 
terference of the company,” was 
therefore in itself illegal, and should 
not be allowed to continue to ex- 
ist. The Board held, however, that 
though the company union may have 
been forced upon some employees, 
there might have been others who 
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chose it of their own free will and that 
an election by secret ballot would de- 
termine whether it was so chosen. 
This would prove, it would seem, that 
the Board is not prepared to declare 
company unions illegal because they 
are initiated and sponsored and even 
managed by the employer. 

If it can be proven, however, that 
the company has unlawfully induced 
members of a bona fide union to join 
the company union, as in the case of 
the North Carolina Granite Corpo- 
ration, J. D. Sargent Granite Com- 
pany and the Mount Airy Branch of 
the Granite Cutters International As- 
sociation, the Board has ruled that the 
company union is not qualified to serve 
as an agency for collective bargaining. 
In this case the company was shown 
not only to have failed to bargain col- 
lectively with the union when it repre- 
sented a large majority of the em- 
ployees, but to have discriminated 
against the members of the union, 
bribed one of the officers of the union 
and in these and other ways induced 
a number of the members of the Gran- 
ite Cutters International Union to 
join the company union. 

In a third case involving a company 
union, that of the Ely & Walker Dry 
Goods Company of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and Wholesale House Workers 
Union No. 18316, the Board found 
that the company was guilty of viola- 
tion of Section 7(a) of the National 
Recovery Act, not only by failing to 
bargain collectively in good faith with 
the union, but by “initiating, sponsor- 
ing and giving continued financial sup- 
port to a company union, the Ely & 
Walker Employees and Management 
League.” In this case the company 
was ordered by the Board to give no 
more financial support to the company 
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union, to cease soliciting membership 
in the company union, or suggesting to 
employees that they join the company 
union, and instructing all supervisors 
and foremen to cease such sugges- 
tions, to withdraw any recognition 
from the company union as a collec- 
tive bargaining agency, and to recog- 
nize the bona fide union as the collec- 
tive bargaining agency for all em- 
ployees in the four departments of 
the company which were concerned in 
this case. 

These cases seem to be clear indica- 
tion that the action the Board takes on 
the company union will depend en- 
tirely upon the nature of that associa- 
tion upon the relationship of the com- 
pany union with the management, and 
upon the methods used by manage- 
ment in initiating and sponsoring such 
a company union. This is not in ac- 
cord with the position of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which has | 
always held that company unions 
should not be considered, under any | 
circumstances, as a collective bargain- | 


ing agency. 
II 


W hat has been the Board’s attitude 
toward the reinstatement of men dis- 
charged for union activities? A ma- 
jority of the cases which have come 
before the Board have involved dis- 
charge or other form of discrimina- 
tion for union activities. One of the 
first principles adopted in regard to 
the reinstatement of workers where it 
has been proven that there has been 
discrimination, is the fixing of a time 
limit within which such workers must 
be reinstated. The usual time has 
been seven or ten days. A second prin- 
ciple which is laid down by the Board 
is that expressed in the case of United 
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States Smelting, Refining and Mining 
Company and Local No. 91 of the In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (a decision rendered 
on August 24, 1934), when the Board 
said that the discharged employees 
must be offered reinstatement in their 
former positions, with the same rights 
as previously enjoyed. The company 
in this case proposed to reinstate the 
men concerned in inferior jobs, at con- 
siderably lower wages than those re- 
ceived at the time of discharge. In 
other cases, the Board has made clear 
that reinstatement must carry with it 
the enjoyment of the same privileges 
that the worker enjoyed before, in- 
cluding seniority rights. Such deci- 


sions were given also in the case of 
the Foster Knitting Company, Inc., 
and the Burlington, North Carolina 
Local of the American Federation of 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers; in 


the case of the Kawneer Company 
and Federal Labor Union No. 19319. 

Has the payment of back wages 
been ordered by the Board in cases of 
discharge for union activities? In 
only one case, so far, has the question 
of payment of wages for lost time be- 
cause of discriminatory discharge been 
definitely brought before the Board. 
This was the case of the Venus Shoe 
Company and Wilfred Therrein. The 
Regional Labor Board which first 
heard this case made a recommenda- 
tion that back wages be paid. The 
National Labor Relations Board did 
not uphold this portion of the Re- 
gional Labor Board’s decision, but did 
order the full and immediate rein- 
statement of the employee. This 
would seem to indicate that the Board 
does not favor the payment of back 
wages in cases of discriminatory 
charges. It must not, however, be 
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considered from this one case that the 
Board had adopted an attitude on the 
payment of back wages which will be 
applied to all other cases. In reality, 
this is an issue which may be consid- 
ered as still unsettled by the Board. 

What must be the action of a com- 
pany in rehiring strikers at the ter- 
mination of a strike? In one of the 
first decisions made by the Board after 
its formation in July, that in the case 
of the Wheeler Shipyards, Inc., of 
New York City, and Local No. 309 
of the Boat Builders and Shipyard 
Employees, the Board decided (1) 
that all men hired since the strike 
should be the first laid off when lay- 
offs occur; (2) that the men who were 
on strike should be placed on a prefer- 
ential list to be reemployed when the 
work picks up in the order of their 
departmental seniority. Such a list 
was to be filed with the New York Re- 
gional Labor Board within ten days 
after the decision, and (3) that no 
overtime work should be allowed 
while any of the strikers are unem- 
ployed, except in cases of emer- 
gencies. 

In the case of the Gordon Baking 
Company of Detroit, Michigan, and 
Local No. 51 of the Bakery Drivers 
Union, the Board ordered on October 
5, 1934, that the strike in progress at 
the time of the hearing be terminated 
and that the union, in agreement with 
the company, prepare a list in the 
order of their seniority, of all the 
union members who, because of the 
strike, were not then in the employ 
of the company; and that the com- 
pany, in hiring drivers, engage the 
men whose names appear on that list, 
in the order of their seniority. 

An especially important case is that 
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of the Edward F. Caldwell Company 
of New York and Lighting Equip- 
ment Workers Union No. 19427. In 
this decision the Board said that the 
company should immediately offer re- 
instatement, in their former positions, 
to all employees who struck on May 
28 and who had not yet been rein- 
stated, discharging if necessary all em- 
ployees hired since the strike. Where 
it was necessary to discharge an em- 
ployee to make room for a striker, the 
company was given thirty-five days to 
make such reinstatement. 

It has long been the contention of 
organized labor that strikebreakers 
should not be permitted to continue in 
jobs which rightfully belong to work- 
ers who went out on strike. The de- 
cision of the Board in the Caldwell 
case is, therefore, of interest in that 
it gives at least a promise that job se- 
curity may be increased by the action 


of the Board. 


When a company fails to rehire 
union members after a shutdown, do 
these employees have any claim to 
their former jobs? In the case of the 
Foster Knitting Company of Burling- 
ton, North Carolina, and the members 
of the Burlington Local of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers, the Board decided 
on August 11, 1934, that when certain 
union members, because of their union 
affiliations and activities, were denied 
reinstatement upon the termination of 
a temporary plant shut-down, they 
were, in reality, discharged because of 
such union affiliations and activities 
and that by their refusal to reinstate 
the men in their former positions, the 
company had violated Section 7(a). 
The company was ordered to rein- 
state the men concerned in their for- 
mer positions, with the same seniority 
and other rights which they previously 
enjoyed. 
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The room was bare wherein she sat 
And wept for sore distress; 

She had no friend to soothe her grief, 
Or share her bitterness. 


She pressed her cold and empty hand 
Against her burning head 

And turned her sorrow into songs 
That she could sell for bread. 


Marie Antoinette De Roulet. 
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HE volume of goods produced 
6 the aggregate of services 
rendered is our real national in- 
come. In these terms our economic 
history has been the history of swift 
and gigantic industrial growth. Along 
with almost constant acceleration in 
the rate of output went the steady 
expansion of the consuming power of 
the American people. Within the 
last two decades we have piled up 
masses of skyscrapers in our cities; 
we have flooded the highways with 
millions of automobiles; we have 
filled our homes with radios, and have 
moved, over railways, highways and 
airways, billions of tons of goods. 
Following the collapse of our top- 
heavy debt structure in 1929, the real 
income of the nation began to fall 
off at a rapid rate. When, a year 
ago, we began our halting emergence 
from the depression we found that 
our losses were staggering: indus- 
trial production of the nation was se- 
verely crippled, and the standards of 
living of the people were drastically 
cut. Now that we can look back on 
this depression as a completed expe- 
rience, we are in a position to ask our- 
selves at least two fundamental ques- 
tions: What have been the changes 
in our national income as reflected 
by industrial production? To what 
extent has the position of the worker 
as a producer of wealth changed 
within recent years? 


s 


In the summer of 1929 the volume 
of industrial production began its pre- 
cipitous decline. The first depression 


low was reached in July, 1932, and 
after a brief and fleeting recovery, 
production dropped to a second low 
in March, 1933. This was followed 
by a long-delayed, sharp increase in 
production, much of it undoubtedly in 
anticipation of monetary inflation and 
of raised production costs under 
codes. A considerable portion of 
output in this initial period of recov- 
ery was not marketed, but held in 
stock, thus adding stimulus to the 
brief recession in production activity 
in the second half of 1933. Toward 
the end of last year the trend was 
reversed and productive activity re- 
sumed. 

In March, 1933, industry operated 
at less than half of the rate attained 
in the peak months of 1929. Since 
March of last year two-thirds of this 
decline has been recovered, but we 
still have to go the remaining one- 
third of the way if we are to get back 
to the 1929 production level. In this 
connection, however, we must remem- 
ber that during the four years of the 
depression our population increased 
about 3 per cent. On July 1, 1933, 
there was an increase of 4,188,571 
over 1929, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimate. Today 
we have about five million more resi- 
dents in the continental United 
States than we had in the pre-depres- 
sion year. To provide for these ad- 
ditional millions of Americans on the 
1929 scale our production must ex- 
ceed the volume attained in that year. 
This can be done only by reconstruct- 
ing the efficiency and coordination of 
our entire economic system along new 
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CHANGES IN PHYSICAL VOLUME OF PRODUCTION AND IN 
POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 1927-1933 
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Ficure I 


This graph tells the story of a sharp decline in the real income of the nation during the depres- 
sion, When considered in relation to a constantly increasing population, the losses sustained in the 
recent years become all the more apparent. Total production includes agriculture, mining, manu- 
facturing, and construction. While the farmer continued to produce at a high level, the fall in prices 


of agricultural products has sharply curtailed his 


to decline in 1933, in spite of the inclusion of expe 
struction index is based on total value o 


urchasing power. Total construction continued 


itures on public works in the figures shown. Con- 
construction corrected for changes in prices. (Based on 


figures of National Bureau of Economic Research, Bulletin 51.) 


lines. With 10,000,000 wage-earn- 
ers idle and with a large portion of 
our factories empty, we must be care- 
ful to insure a return to the pre-de- 
pression production levels, which 
would not be deceptive and tempo- 
rary but built upon the sound foun- 
dation of permanency. 


II. 


Labor is the primary agent in the 
production of wealth. We know, 


however, that the dynamic growth of 
our national economy has consider- 
ably changed the position of the in- 
dustrial worker participating in the 
production of goods and services. 

With unprecedented changes in 
mechanical equipment of industry, 
the problem of technological unem- 
ployment came to the fore since the 
World War. The requirements of 
war had sent industrial mechaniza- 
tion and_ technological research 
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through a forced march. The re- 
sults were far-reaching. While the 
number of wage-earners in manufac- 
turing industries remained below the 
1919 figure, throughout the post-war 
decade productivity of the worker 
per hour had increased about 50 per 
cent. In fact, the rate of increase in 
output per person was much greater 
than the rate of increase in the 
physical value of production. Even 
accepting the conservative estimate 
for this period made by Dr. Mills 
of the National Bureau, we find that 
from 1919 to 1929 output per worker 
employed increased approximately 
43 per cent. This means that work 
requiring one hundred men in 1919 
could be done by seventy in 1929, 
and that thirty out of one hundred 
could have been dispensed with.’ 
Census figures on the rate at which 
workers were separated from given 
manufacturing industries and the rate 
at which additions were made to the 
number employed, throw additional 
light on this development. During 
the post-war decade workers were 
being turned out of manufacturing 
industries in far greater numbers 
than in pre-war years, while the num- 
bers of new workers taken on were 
relatively much smaller. The years 
of business prosperity brought not 
only expanding production and rap- 
idly increasing productivity, but also 
instability of employment and uncer- 
tainty of income to the wage-earner. 
In the wake of the financial col- 
lapse of 1929 a wave of unemploy- 
ment swept the country. Production 
of goods suffered a drastic curtail- 


* Frederick C. Mills, “Economic Tendencies 
in the United States” (1932), pp. 290, 531. 
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ment but productivity of Labor con- 
tinued to increase. During the de- 
pression, therefore, Labor was suf- 
fering from the combined effect of 
cyclical and technological unemploy- 
ment. According to the recent fig- 
ures of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, between 1929 and 
1933 the output of the worker per 
man-hour was increased by 27 per 
cent.*, During the same four-year 
period the index of physical output 
of manufactures was reduced by 38 
per cent and factory employment by 
34 per cent. 

Charles A. Bliss, of the National 
Bureau, in commenting on this devel- 
opment, points out that a work week 
averaging about 50 hours in 1929 
had been reduced to about 38 hours 
in 1933, with the depressed rate of 
activity keeping the weekly hours well 
below the maximum prescribed in the 
NRA codes. This 25 per cent drop 
in weekly hours reduced the total 
man-hours by 50 per cent since 1929. 
Under these circumstances a 27 per 
cent advance in the output per man- 
hour is indeed striking. 

It must be made clear that this in- 
creased productivity resulted not so 
much from installation of new ma- 
chinery as from the use of the best 
of the available equipment and the ef- 
fort on the part of the management 
to follow the cheapest, most direct 
and efficient methods of production. 
With lagging output came a substan- 
tial increase in the overhead cost per 
unit of product. The least efficient 
plants were shut down and those that 


*Charles A. Bliss, “Recent Changes in Pro- 
duction,” National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search Bulletin No. 51. 
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remained in operation were worked 
in such a way as to make for the ful- 
lest possible use of the best available 
equipment. Striving to prevent the 
narrowing of profit margins, the man- 
agement laid off as many men as pos- 
sible and cut down the wage rate paid 
to the worker. In the absence of a 
complete organization of labor, the 
disparity in the bargaining power 
made it possible for industrial man- 
agement to carry on operations 
through the difficult years at a tre- 
mendous cost to the worker. The 
worker who was dropped from the 
payroll was the one who paid the 
full price. The one who remained 
at work was also forced to contrib- 
ute his share through reduced wages. 
More than that, he was under con- 
stant pressure to produce more and 
to work harder, haunted with the 
fear of losing his job and joining the 
millions of unemployed. 

Briefly, then, the worker suffered 
during the depression from the im- 
pact of several distinct forces: (1) 
Depression in itself as a broad phase 
of the business cycle; (2) Increased 
industrial efficiency brought about a 
27 per cent increase in output per 
worker per hour, throwing additional 
masses of workers out of employ- 
ment; (3) A large portion of those 
continuing to work had only part- 
time employment which reduced their 
incomes to below-subsistence levels; 
(4) Those workers who continued to 
produce during the depression either 
on a part-time or full-time basis, were 
forced to work at drastically reduced 
wage rates, and along with their fam- 
ilies, had to maintain themselves on 
inadequate incomes, receiving no com- 
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pensation, of course, for their in- 
creased output; (5) By thus contrib- 
uting in very real monetary terms to 
the maintenance of industry as a go- 
ing concern, the wage-earners piled 
up 2 vast structure of debts which 
they will have to liquidate during the 
period of recovery; (6) Reduced to 
a lower standard of living, the 
worker was forced to change his con- 
sumption habits, thereby reducing po- 
tential demand for consumers’ goods 
for the immediate future; (7) As a 
result of unemployment and lowered 
income, the wage-earners were faced 
with an enormous deficit in such hu- 
man terms as sickness, premature 
death, and all the other plagues of 
poverty which came to the surface 
when the living standards, built up 
since the beginning of the century, 
had been swept away. 

This brief summary shows that as 
an economic group the wage-earner 
has suffered a greater set-back from 
the depression than is generally real- 
ized. Only a clear realization of 
their true economic position will make 
it possible for the workers to regain 
the lost ground. 


III. 


Viewing the depression in retro- 
spect, but at a very close range, it is 
dangerous at this time to go beyond 
a brief stock-taking of the major ten- 
dencies apparent from the recent 
events. Within the limits of this 
very succinct survey, we can go only 
one step further—to consider the 
main implications of these tendencies 
for the immediate future. 

During the post-war decade, the 
volume of goods and services pro- 
duced in the United States was be- 
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ing increased at a rate never before 
maintained for a similar period of 
time. But under this rapid accelera- 
tion in the rate of production, the 
economic system was showing definite 
strains and maladjustments. The 
basic roots of our present difficulties 
may be traced back to that period. 
A growing volume of unemployment 
in the years of productive expansion 
was a new and far reaching develop- 
ment. 

The growth in the shifting of La- 
bor among manufacturing industries 
was also significant, but we can dis- 
cern in that period an even more im- 
portant cause of the present economic 
instability. 

With the widening of the margin 
between the productive power and 
immediate essential needs of the pop- 
ulation, more productive effort was 
devoted to the manufacture of instru- 
ments of production and the less es- 
sential consumption goods. Annual 
additions to and replacement of cap- 
ital equipment were made during the 
post-war decade, at the unprecedented 
rate of 6.4 per cent.* We were aug- 
menting instruments of production at 
a rate higher than we were increasing 
our standards of living. 

We have every indication that too 
large a proportion of our productive 
resources was poured into the pro- 
duction of durable goods and espec- 
ially of capital equipment. It is 
highly significant that the falling off 
in the production of durable goods 
and capital equipment was the most 
important factor in the decline of the 
productive rate during the depres- 
sion. Between 1929 and 1932, pro- 


* Frederick C. Mills, of cit., p. 535. 
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duction of perishable commodities de- 
clined by only 16 per cent and of 
semi-durable goods by 25 per cent. 
At the same time, production of du- 
rable goods was reduced by as much 
as 69 per cent and that of capital 
equipment by 66 per cent.* 

It is important to realize that in 
the post-depression period, the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer will 
be applied primarily to the acquisi- 
tion of commodities most essential 
for human consumption. It will be 
some time, therefore, before we be- 
gin to increase savings—some time, 
in other words, before we begin to 
spend on a large scale for future in- 
comes, and thus supply investment 
funds necessary for new production 
of capital equipment. This tendency, 
however, should be offset by the de- 
mand for durable goods accumulated 
during the years of lower consump- 
tion. On the whole, it is probable 
that more productive energy will be 
devoted in the near future to provide 
for such durable goods as housing, 
and that manufacture of capital 
equipment will experience a slower 
recovery. 

We are thus faced with potential 
serious checks to reabsorption by the 
industry of those now unemployed, 
and with fundamental economic read- 
justments, which will undoubtedly 
contribute to economic instability and 
to instability of employment. Or- 
ganized labor stands face to face 
with further threats to the security 
of the worker. It must prepare now 
to safeguard the worker from the 
onslaught of future insecurity. 


“Charles A. Bliss, of cit., p. 8. 
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CHANGES IN LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 


IN MANUPACTURING INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES 1920-19595 
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Ficure II 


The striking increase in labor productivity during the depression years is shown in the above 
graph. Total man-hours worked in manufacturing industries in 1933 were exactly one-half of 1929. 
Factory employment has dropped 34 per cent. In spite of the shortened work-week, the average out- 
put of each wage-earner has changed but little, primarily due to the constantly increasing output per 


man-hour. 


There is ample evidence of the im- 
mediate and pressing need for a fur- 
ther shortening of hours of work as 
a first step towards stabilization of 
employment. The general adoption 
of a shorter work week is bound to 
bring a sustained industrial stability. 
Further and substantial increases in 
wages for industrial labor must be 
made to encourage a demand for du- 
rable goods, as well as consumption 
goods. These wage increases should 
be attained through collective bar- 
gaining and should provide not only 


(Based on estimates of National Bureau of Economic Research, Bulletin 51.) 


higher hourly rates but assure the 
workers more stable weekly and an- 
nual incomes. Living standards must 
be brought to a sufficiently high level 
to assure the worker adequate com- 
pensation for his human and economic 
shares in the cost of the depression. 
Provided with adequate purchasing 
power, we can substantially accelerate 
the rate of production of goods and 
services. 

In resuming normal industrial ac- 
tivity, we must not permit the return 
of the chaotic competitive conditions 





of the pre-depression era. We must 
raise the level of real national in- 


come, not only by resorting to the in- 


dustrial and economic efficiencies but 
also by introducing new social efficien- 
cies. A reduction in the real income 
of the nation means a reduction in 
the standard of living of the Ameri- 
can people. We must strive to recon- 
struct not only the production of 
goods on a pre-depression scale, but 
also the standard of living on a new 
and equitable scale. 

All of this can be accomplished 
only through a sustained growth of 
labor organization. The worker 
must no longer be a mere part of the 
industrial equipment of the country, 
but an active and effective participant 
in the major economic developments. 
The problems of an industry are not 
only the problems of the employers. 
The problems of an industry are the 
problems of all attached to it. The 
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responsibility for industrial conditions 
now rests to a large extent upon the 
employers nationally organized into 
trade associations. The responsibil- 
ity for these conditions must be 
shared by labor similarly organized. 
By preserving a democratic principle, 
we must provide for joint employer 
and employee responsibility and joint 
employer and employee control. But 
this must come through a voluntary 
arrangement not compulsory, through 
a direct participation of representa- 
tives of organized labor in the delib- 
erations of industrial administrative 
agencies. Labor should be given an 
opportunity to join hands with the 
management in the great national en- 
terprise of rebuilding our industrial 
economy on the basis of social as well 
as economic efficiency and thus as- 
sure a return to prosperity more per- 
manent and more equitable than we 
have seen. 


TONIC 
When grieved with problems and woes and ills, 
I take my way to the friendly hills 
On old, companionate roads that wind 
Through field and forest; and there I find 
That still the valleys are rich and green, 
The air is good and the sky is clean, 
The corn still marches in crested ranks, 
The woods still wave on the mountain-flanks, 
The squirrel knows where his nuts are hid, 
The river flows as it always did, 
And the cows still graze in their old content 
In spite of human mismanagement. 





Arthur Guiterman. 




















PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 


CHARLES BURNELL FowLer, Pu.D. 
City College, New York 


Article VII 


that the successful administra- 

tion of an unemployment insur- 
ance scheme requires the establishment 
and maintenance of an efficient system 
of public employment exchanges. It 
is hoped that our Federal, State and 
municipal cooperative system fostered 
by the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 
will serve our State insurance systems 
adequately when they are established. 
At any rate the traditional American 
methods of finding jobs can no longer 
be relied upon to secure employment 
for the millions of people now out of 
work. While such direct methods as 
applying at the factory gate, return- 
ing to their previous employers and 
making contacts through acquain- 
tances will continue to secure employ- 
ment for many workers, they are too 
haphazard to effectuate even that 
modicum of planning which the future 
placement of labor will require. 
Moreover, the uncoordinated expedi- 
ents of want advertisements, or pri- 
vate employment agencies, whether 
maintained by an employers’ associa- 
tion, philanthropic foundation, trade 
union, professional and fraternal or- 
organizations, social welfare societies, 
or by fees exacted from the workers, 
are much too limited in their scope. 
Amore acceptable solution of the diffi- 
culties may be had only through the 
instrumentality of a national system 
of public employment exchanges. A 
discussion, therefore, of the develop- 
ment of such a system in the United 


FF, thse the experience indicates 
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States and the direction which this 
development should take, if it is to 
complement a State and Federal sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance, be- 
comes pertinent. 

The major part of the business of 
labor placement in this country has 
been conducted by private fee-charg- 
ing employment agencies. It has been 
a profitable commercial enterprise in 
which widespread exploitation of 
workers was allowed to go undetected 
or, at any rate, uncorrected. The 
more common malpractices involved 
the exaction of extortionate fees, mis- 
representation of wages and working 
conditions, petty graft, the corruption 
of the morals of female applicants 
and collusive arrangements between 
the commercial agencies and foremen 
whereby the latter are induced to re- 
sort to frequent discharge of their 
workers in order to create the possi- 
bility of an increased number of place- 
ments. With the realization that 
labor placement by private fee-charg- 
ing agencies was lacking in equity, col- 
lective action was deemed necessary. 
Attempts at regulations of private 
employment agencies by requiring a 
state or municipal license have proved 
inadequate, and such efforts that were 
directed to price regulation were 
denied constitutional sanction.1 The 
only alternative method by which col- 
lective action could effect the desired 
objectives was by governmental oper- 
ation of free public employment ex- 


1 Ribnick v. McBride 273 U. S., 418 (1928). 
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changes. Although this development 
in the United States has been both 
belated and arrested, yet under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 new life 
has been injected into the movement. 

The first state public employment 
exchange system was established by 
the State of Ohio in 1890. It pro- 
vided for the establishment of public 
employment offices in the five cities of 
Cincinanti, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Dayton, and Toledo. The cost of 
operation was shared by the city and 
State governments. Thirty-eight State 
Legislatures enacted general or spe- 
cial laws providing for public employ- 
ment exchanges between 1890 and 
1933. The progress of this legisla- 
tion was influenced by at least three 
major considerations. In times of 
pronounced unemployment the de- 
mand for State action usually became 
so great that State Legislatures passed 
For ex- 


employment exchange laws. 
ample, in the depression of 1914-15 
the States of New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Iowa, and California enacted 


laws. The movement received an im- 
petus in boom times when there was a 
shortage of labor. During the war 
year of 1917 the States of Arkansas, 
Arizona, Georgia, New Hampshire, 
and Utah enacted employment ex- 
change legislation. The third force 
that gave an impetus to the movement 
operated at times when civic groups 
became aroused over abuses occurring 
in certain types of fee offices. 
Although the number of State stat- 
utes providing for State or municipal 
exchanges is impressive, the stringent 
financial conditions of the past four 
years have caused many offices to be 
closed. On January 1, 1933, there 
were only 23 States with general laws 
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on their statute books that had at least 
one employment exchange office in 
operation. Twelve additional States 
had general laws but no appropria- 
tions for employment offices; 3 States 
had special laws providing for muni- 
cipal exchanges, and the remaining 10 
States had no laws at all applying to 
public employment offices. 

The gradual increase in State em- 
ployment exchange legislation was not 
matched by equal improvement in the 
quality of the service. 

This lack of uniformity and inte- 
gration existed despite the presence 
of a Federal Employment Service. 
The initial efforts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this field were made in the 
Immigration Act of 1907, which 
created a Division of Information 
within the Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization for the purpose 
of promoting the diversion of immi- 
grant labor from the congested New 
York port to other sections of the 
country. This was attempted by fur- 
nishing information to the immigrants 
of opportunities offered by the States 
and territories for employment and 
home-making. Although the Division 
recommended the establishment of 
branch offices in all of the larger cities, 
only the one office was established at 
Ellis Island in 1908. Unfortunately 
the newcomers failed to make much 
use of the information service, and 
the aims of the act were never carried 
out. 

In 1913 the Department of Labor 
was established and the Bureau of 
Immigration was assigned to the new 
Department. Immigration practically 
ceased during the World War and 
our immigration staff had little work 
to do. Consequently with the increase 
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in unemployment immediately after 
the beginning of the World War, the 
Commissioner of Immigration de- 
cided to transform the immigration 
offices into employment offices. 

The Commissioner divided the 
country into eighteen zones and placed 
an immigration officer over the work 
in each zone. His plan was to work 
in cooperation with local post-offices 
and county agricultural agents by us- 
ing the mail order system. Coopera- 
tive relationships were also worked 
out with the National Farm Labor 
Exchange, the Department of In- 
terior, and State and Municipal em- 
ployment offices. By the end of July, 
1917, the Bureau of Immigration had 
established offices and branch offices 
in 93 cities in 37 States.” 

While the outbreak of the World 
War had the effect of causing more 
unemployment in the United States 
in 1914 and 1915, the secondary reac- 
tion was to increase business activity 
and demand for labor in 1916. As 
the inadequacy of our immigration 
service was evident in 1914 and be- 
came more so in 1915 and 1916, the 
Secretary of Labor asked Congress in 
1917 for an appropriation of $750,- 
000 with which to establish a national 
system of employment exchanges 
suitable for war needs. Only one- 
third of this amount was appropriated 
by Congress, however, and the Presi- 
dent then supplemented the appro- 
priation with an additional $825,000 
from his special fund for the reorgani- 
zation and expansion of the employ- 
ment services. The “United States 
Employment Service” came into being 
on January 3, 1918, as an independent 


*B. M. Squires, Monthly Labor Review, Au- 
gust 1919, p. 144. 


unit within the Department of Labor 
and separate from the Bureau of Im- 
migration. 

A Director-General and an Assist- 
ant Director-General were placed at 
the head of the new organization. 
The country was divided into 13 divi- 
sions with divisional directors in 
charge. Federal Directors were also 
appointed to supervise labor place- 
ment in each State. The Policies and 
Planning Board of the new service was 
composed of the chiefs of the different 
divisions with a permanent secretary 
assigned to it. Divisions of Informa- 
tion, Administration, Clearance, and 
Training of Personnel were also es- 
tablished for the purposes of collect- 
ing proper information and the train- 
ing of the personnel. 

On July 1, 1918, the Service oper- 
ated about 350 offices with a paid per- 
sonnel of 1700 in the field and 300 in 
the administrative staff in Washing- 
ton. Federal Employment offices 
were maintained in cooperation with 
State and municipal agencies in many 
commonwealths. However, imme- 
diately after the Armistice was signed 
on November 11, 1918, recruiting and 
distribution of unskilled labor was 
stopped and the regulation concern- 
ing the hiring of labor was withdrawn, 
which resulted in the disintegration 
of the whole system. 

In 1919 Congress began to with- 
draw its financial support by appro- 
priating only $400,000 for the main- 
tenance of the service. Even this 
inadequate sum was considered exces- 
sive and the annual appropriation was 
reduced to $200,000 at which it re- 
mained during the decade of the 
twenties. The service was a mere 
skeleton organization, and the local 
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offices were permitted to fall back into 
their former decentralized condition. 
Private agencies again steadily as- 
sumed a greater proportion of the 
field. 

The failure of the Federal Employ- 
ment Service to cooperate with the 
several State systems has been already 
indicated. As a result of this state 
of inefficiency and quiescence, Senator 
Wagner attempted through Congres- 
sional enactment to effect a reorgani- 
zation of this much-needed service in 
1929. The original Wagner Bill* 
passed by Congress required drastic 
modifications in extant practices. It 
provided for an annual appropriation 
by the Federal Government of four 
million dollars for the public employ- 
ment service, three million dollars of 
which were to be apportioned to the 
States according to population with 
the provision that they and their polli- 
tical subdivisions appropriate an equal 
amount. The receipt by a State of an 
appropriation was made conditional 
upon the acceptance of the Act by the 
State and the approval by the United 
States Employment Service of its plan 
and operation of an integrated system 
of exchanges. 

The remaining million dollars were 
to be used for the clearing of infor- 
mation between State systems, inspec- 
tion and standards, conducting re- 
search, and publicity work. The or- 
ganization of the then existing Fed- 
eral Service was to be dismantled. A 
new director was to be appointed by 
the President and the entire personnel 
placed on the civil service lists. The 
Act also provided for a National Ad- 
visory Council which was to be equally 
representative of employers and 
workers, and similar councils were to 
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be organized in those States receiving 
federal aid.‘ 

~ The Wagner Bill would have served 
to correct the fundamental weaknesses 
of the old system. It not only pro- 
vided a method whereby services of 
high quality could be coordinated, but 
it also provided the financial means 
for executing such a policy. By re- 
quiring all appointments to be made 
on the basis of civil service examina- 
tions, the Employment Service as a 
preserve for political patronage would 
have been eliminated and confidence 
of the workers and employers in its 
administration secured. 

The Bill was vetoed by President 
Hoover for reasons which were re- 
markable for their lack of cogency 
and consistency. In the first place he 
feared the Act would destroy the ex- 
isting system many months before a 
new one could be established and 
thereby impair labor placement serv- 
ices during the intervening period. 
This objection was not sound as the 
Act provided adequately for the trans- 
action. In the second place he opposed 
the basing of the federal subsidy to 
the States on population figures and 
favored basing it on the need of the 
States for federal help. This com- 
plaint was based upon the fallacious 
assumption that no close relationship 
exists between population figures and 
need for employment services. This 
objection also proved false with the 


*The Wagner Bill (S. 3060) was passed by 
the Senate in May, 1930. The Bill was reported 
out too late by the House, and it was held over 
to the short session. It was passed by the House 
on February 23, 1931, with the Committee amend- 
ments and concurred in in that form by the 
Senate on the next day. 

*For a more complete description of the pro- 
visions, see Paul H. Douglas, “Connecting Men 
and Jobs,” Survey Graphic, December, 1930, 
p. 254. 
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establishment of the new service. The 
President was also afraid that the 
new Act would destroy the veteran 
and agricultural services attached to 
the old service. In light of subsequent 
events the President’s objections quite 
obviously revealed the partisan char- 
acter of his motives for such action. 
The subsequent policy of the Depart- 
ment of Labor epitomized these op- 
portunistic tactics. 

The Hoover administration, in at-// 
tempting to obstruct the passage of 
the Wagner Bill, introduced a sub- 
stitute bill which had been written by 
Secretary Doak. It was conspicuous 
less for its inspiration than its vague 
aspiration for better cooperation be- 
tween State exchanges by means of an 
increased appropriation. Although 
this measure failed to secure a major- 
ity in the House of Representatives, 
it served as a basis of reorganization 
after the veto of the Wagner Bill, 
and with an appropriation of $883,- 
780 the Doak Bill was actually sub- 
stituted °—an example of legislation 
by the Executive. 

The plan was in effect merely an 
extension of previous practices by an 
increased personnel selected on a non- 
civil service basis. Acting under the 
immediate supervision of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the administrative 
officer of the service was the super- 
vising director who was assisted by a 
director general and an assistant 
director general. There was a di- 
rector of information, a director of 
veterans service and a director of 
farm labor. In addition there were 
seven superintendents for the seven 
industrial divisions: building trades, 
mining and quarrying, manufacturing 
and metal trades, transportation, 
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clothing and needle trades, office and 
mercantile trades, and marine, sea- 
men, and longshoremen. Finally 
there was a State director of employ- 
ment in each of the forty-eight States 
and the District of Columbia. 

This latter group occupied a piv- 
otal but inactive position. They repre- 
sented the U. S. Employment Service 
in their respective States. They had 


/a supervisory authority over all Fed- 


eral employment exchanges in their 
respective jurisdictions, and it was 
they who negotiated all the coopera- 
tive agreements with State and muni- 
cipal employment exchanges. It was 
also their duty to collect and furnish 
the administrative office at Washing- 
ton with employment information 
covering the industries in their respec- 
tive States. Cooperation was secured 
mainly by continuing to extend the 
franking privilege for official employ- 
ment service purposes to the cooperat- 
ing exchanges as well as by furnishing 
standard forms, letterheads and en- 
velopes.” 

That the increased appropriation 
resulted in an expansion of operations 
was clearly evident. In 1930 thirty- 
five states operating more than 150 
employment exchanges maintained 
some kind of a State employment serv- 
ice.® During January, 1932, 47 
States and the District of Columbia 
operating 331 exchanges reported to 
the Washington office. Of this total, 


*For the provisions of the Doak Bill, see 
Congressional Record, 71:2 (February 17, 1931), 
p. 5241. 

* An additional appropriation of $120,000 was 
granted on December 19, 1931. See Congres- 
sional Record, 71:2 (December 19, 1931), pp. 
895, 939. 

“Public Employment Offices in U. S.” In the 
Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1931, pp. 129-136. 

* U.S. Monthly Labor Review (January 1931), 
p. 22. 
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70 exchanges distributed over 44 
States were operated by the U. S. 
Employment Service. The Secretary 
claimed in his annual report that be- 
tween July 1, 1931, to January 31, 
1932, about 1.5 million unemployed 
had registered at the 331 exchanges. 
About 700 thousand of those regis- 
tered had been placed (exclusive of 
the seasonal employment secured for 


farm-hands by the farm labor divi-” 


sion) and 15.4 per cent of the total 
placements were made by the Fed- 
eral exchanges. He reported that 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1932, the Employment Service and co- 
operating exchanges found jobs for 
2,174,174 men and women, 886,605 
of whom had been directed to sea- 
sonal farm employment by the farm- 
labor division.° 

Despite the extension of its activi- 
ties the comparison merely of the num- 
bers of exchanges cooperating with 
the U. S. Employment Service with 
the number in the closely integrated 
German and British system is highly 
unfavorable to the former. Accord- 
ing to the Act of June, 1927, there 
were organized in Germany 1293 
local employment exchanges. That 
is, Germany with a population about 
one-half and an area about one- 
twentieth of the population and area, 
respectively, of the United States has 
almost four times the number of em- 
ployment exchanges. Expressed in 
other terms, in Germany there is one 
exchange for every 50,000 and in the 
United States there was one exchange 
for every 362,000 people. Great 
Britain with a population of 45,000,- 
000 has 1162 employment exchanges 
or one exchange for every 38,000 
people. 
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There also existed qualitative de- 

fects in addition to the quantitative 
one. The Association of Public Em- 
ployment Service, whose membership. 
is composed of responsible officials of 
State employment services, assembled 
in convention on September 24, 1931, 
passed a resolution expressing its con- 
viction that “the so-called reorgan- 
ized Federal Employment Service can- 
not succeed in devolping an efficient, 
worthwhile public employment serv- 
ice; that it has further failed in its 
policy to coperate and coordinate in 
an efficient, amicable and otherwise 
satisfactory manner with the State 
departments of labor or State em- 
ployment services.” *° This position 
was reaffirmed at its convention the 
following September.” 
y This failure could be attributed 
only in part to its illiberal appropria- 
tion. The personnel chosen out of 
deference to political considerations 
was mainly responsible for its ineffi- 
cient operation. Asa result the direc- 
tors, by and large, were accused of 
being incompetent as evidenced by 
their frequent neglect of prescribed 
duties and by establishing Federal ex- 
changes in competition with State and 
municipal exchanges regardless of 
local needs. Because the system was 
lacking in good faith, it did not have 
the confidence or goodwill of either 
the workers, employers or the co- 
operating exchanges. 

It was in response to widespread 


°U. S. Employment Service, Monthly Report 
of Activities of State and Municipal Employment 
Services, January, 1932, and Annual Report of 
the Secretary of Labor for the Fiscal Year June 
30, 1932, pp. 43-45. 

“The American Labor Legislative Review, 
(December, 1931), p. 393. 

“Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Monthly 
—— Review (Vol. 35, No. 5, Nov., 1932), p. 
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dissatisfaction that Senator Wagner 
reintroduced into the seventy-second 
Congress at an early date his bill 
“to provide for the establishment 
of a national employment system and 
for cooperation with the States in the 
promotion of such a system.” The 
substance of the Bill (S. 2687) was 
identical with the former Bill (S. 
3060) passed by the seventy-first Con- 
gress but vetoed by the President. 
Although the Committee on Com- 
merce reported the Bill favorably to 
the Senate in the latter part of April, 
1932, no action was taken during that 
session or during the succeeding one. 

Before the Special Session of the 
seventy-third Congress was many 
weeks old, Representative Peyser in- 
troduced in the lower House an em- 
ployment exchange bill (H. R. 4559) 
which was in substance the Wagner 
Bill. After a few short public hear- 
ings by the House and Senate Com- 
mittees the Bill passed both Houses 
and was signed by the President on 
May 20, 1933. The new act™ created 
“a bureau in the Department of Labor 
to be known as the United States Em- 
ployment Service, at the head of which 
is a director appointed by the Presi- 
dent at a salary of $8,500 per year. 
Although the new bureau is in the De- 
partment of Labor, the Secretary of 
Labor does not appoint the director 
of this bureau. 

The Act provides that three months 
after its enactment the existing em- 
ployment service created be abolished 
and all records, files, and property of 
the existing service be transferred to 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice Bureau. All of the officers and 
employees of the old service are to be 
transferred to the new bureau at the 
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same rates of pay and with the same 
positions. 

The new bureau, called the U. S. / 
Employment Service, is to coordinate 
the public employment offices through- 
out the country and increase their use- 
fulness by developing and prescribing 
minimum standards of efficiency. The 
Federal Bureau will assist the State 
offices in meeting problems peculiar to 
their localities, promote uniformity 
in their administrative and statistical 
work, furnish and publish informa- 
tion concerning opportunities for em- 
ployment and maintain a system for 
clearing labor between the several 
States. 

If a State wishes to obtain its share 
of Federal appropriations for employ- 
ment services, its legislature must 
accept the provisions of the Federal 
law and create a State agency vested 
with powers necessary to cooperate 
with the United States Employment 

Section 5 of the Act pro- 


a 
vides for an appropriation by Con- 


gress of $1,500,000 to cover the cost 
of the United States Employment 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1934, and $4,000,000 for each 
fiscal year thereafter up to and in- 
cluding the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938. Approximately $3,000,000 or 
75 per cent of the Federal appropria- 
tion is to be distributed to the States 
in proportion to population for the 
purpose of establishing and maintain- 
ing employment offices in the several 
States and their various subdivisions. 
Each State is required to match the 
Federal appropriation dollar for dol- 
lar and in case a State does not match 
the Federal allotment to it the Fed- 


220 H. R. 4539. 73rd Congress, 1st Session, 
1933. 
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eral Bureau will use the balance to 
build up the Federal Employment 
Service. In other words if a State is 
allotted, say $200,000 and is legisla- 
ture appropriates only $100,000 for 
employment service, the Federal Bu- 
reau will use the remaining $100,000 
for Federal services only and the 
State will lose to that extent. 
\. The amounts apportioned to the 
States shall be made available until 
the close of the next succeeding fiscal 
year, except in those States where the 
legislatures do not meet until the win- 
ter of 1935. In these States the ap- 
propriations shall remain in force to 
the end of the fiscal year in which the 
legislature meets. 
_ It is the duty of the director of the 
United States Employment Service to 
ascertain if the States have accepted 
the provisions of the Federal Act and 
to allot the Federal funds to the 
States according to the ratio of State 
population to Federal population 
based on the census figures of 1930. 
Before the State agency receives any 
Federal funds it must submit detailed 
plans to the Federal Director showing 
that the State system conforms in 
every respect with the Federal Act. 

The Federal Director has the 
power to prescribe the number and 
kinds of reports required from the 
States showing the extent to which 
the State agency is conforming to the 
regulations of the Federal Act. He 
has the power to revoke any State cer- 
tificate in case the State does not live 
up to the rules of the Federal system. 
In case of dispute the State may ap- 
peal to the Secretary of Labor who is 
the final authority. 

When the Act went into effect in 
July, 1933, there were twenty-four 
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States that did not have Federal Em- 
ployment Service, and the legislatures 
in many if not all of these States do 
not meet until the winter of 1935. In 
view of the requirement that State 
legislatures must provide for proper 
cooperation with the Federal Employ- 
ment Service through a State system 
before it can secure Federal funds, it 
would have been impossible for those 
States to secure a Federal subsidy for 
at least two years unless special pro- 
vision was made for them in the Act. 
Section 10 of the Federal Act covers 
those States by stipulating that during 
the current fiscal year and the two suc- 
ceeding fiscal years the Federal Direc- 
tor will allot funds to those States for 
the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining public employment services 
under the control of the Federal 
Director. 

In those States that already have a 
State employment service but have not 
complied with the provisions of the 
Federal Act in establishing a coopera- 
tive system, the service will be carried 
on by agreement between the Federal 
Director and Governor of the State 
until the legislature convenes. Such 
agreements between the Governors 
and Federal Director must terminate 
at the end of two years and cannot be 
renewed until the legislatures sanc- 
tion the Federal law. 

Section 11 of the Act provides 
that the Federal Director shall ap- 
point a Federal Advisory Council 
equally representative of employers, 
employees, and the public for the pur- 
pose of formulating policies and dis- 
cussing problems relating to employ- 
ment. The Board is also to insure 
impartiality, neutrality, and freedom 
from political influence in the solution 
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of employment service problems. The 
members of the Council are to serve 
without compensation except for 
small fees to be paid for attending 
conferences. The law also requires 
all States accepting Federal funds for 
employment service to establish State 
Advisory Councils similar to the Fed- 
eral Council. 
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How can one account for Congres- 
sional action on such a far-reaching _ 
and significant Employment Exchange 
Act? In the first place Congressional 
leaders have been cognizant of the 
weaknesses and abuses of the private 
fee-charging agencies for many years. 
Numerous studies ** of the practices 
and services of private agencies have 


During the public hearings ** on ybeen made and invariably these studies 


the Bill considerable discussion re- 
volved around the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service. In 1930 the Depart- 
ment of Labor established 23 veterans 
employment offices, and 7 more were 
added in 1931 and 1932 making a 
total of 30 offices. They were located 
in twenty-seven States, two in New 
York, two in Pennsylvania, one in the 
District of Columbia, and one in each 
of the remaining twenty-five States. 
It was stated that these offices had 
placed more than one million veterans 


in jobs since 1930 at a cost of only 
$250,000 a year to the Federal Gov- 


ernment. The money was appro- 
priated from the general employment 
service funds of the Department of 
Labor. The law now requires a vet- 
erans employment office in every state. 


have found them inadequate. In the 
second place, the increasing burden 
of unemployment forced the question 
of labor placement upon the minds of 
Congressional leaders and others re- 
sponsible for the economic welfare of 
our country. The public works policy 
of the Federal Government was also 
a factor in that hundreds of thousands 
of workmen were expected to resume 
employment on local, State and Fed- 
eral constructions jobs and this exten- 
sive labor placement service should be 
carried on through the public employ- 
ment exchanges. 

Two other important influences in 
creating a greater interest in public 
employment exchange services were 
the low cost of operation of the State 
employment exchanges of California, 


Another significant declaration ofy Wisconsin, and New York, and the 


the Federal Employment Exchange 
Act is that notice of strikes and lock- 
outs shall be given to all applicants 
for jobs before they are referred to 
employment. By such notification 
workers are given a chance to decide 
for themselves whether they wish to 
take jobs that would place them in 
the category of strike-breakers or 
“scabs.” Finally, the Postmaster 
General is authorized to extend the 
franking privilege to official mail mat- 
ter of the Federal and State employ- 
ment exchanges. 


European experience. The labor 
placement services of these State ex- 
changes in 1932 cost less than one- 
quarter of the cost of the same serv- 
ices by private fee-paying exchanges.” 

Great Britain established public 


employment exchanges in 1909, and 


“ Hearings before the Committee on Labor, 
House of Representatives, 73rd Congress, 1st 
Session on H. R. 4559, May 17 and 18, 1933. 

“Report Federal Commission on Industrial 
Relations (1915), Vol. I, p. 109. Also, Employ- 
ment Agencies Officially Exposed, American 
Association for Labor Legislation, 1930. 

* United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Monthly Labor Review, May, 1933, p. 1040. 
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has continued to expand and improve 
the service. The strict adherence to 
.the principle of absolute impartiality 
in the selection of applicants sent in 
reply to notifications of vacancies has 
greatly enhanced the prestige of the 
public exchanges among the business 
groups of England. Even though 
labor placement by public employment 
exchanges is gradually increasing at 
the expense of private exchanges, 
many people in Great Britain are im- 
patient with the rate of growth and 
they strongly advocate the immediate 
elimination of competition with pri- 
vate agencies by introducing the com- 
pulsory notification of all vacancies to 
the public exchanges, especially by 
employers who do not bargain with 
labor unions. Although the Majority 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance did not 
favor compulsory notification of va- 
cancies, nevertheless it did stress the 
point that the Public Employment 
Services tended to produce a more 
table labor market.*® 

In America today the most direct 
and immediate service that public em- 
ployment offices can render is general 
labor placement work. While the 
present unemployment emergency 
lasts, the entire efforts of the exchange 
officials should be directed toward the 
placement of the greatest possible 
number of applicants, with as little 
attention to qualifications as possible. 
The unemployed are glad to secure 
almost any kind of a job to tide them 
over the emergency and the Govern- 
ment is interested in removing as many 
as possible of the unemployed from 
the charity rolls. The office worker 
may be anxious to do manual labor in 
order to maintain his self-respect. 
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The machinist is willing to dig ditches 

temporarily at least to support his 

family. While the unemployment sit- 

uation remains critical, specialization 

of labor placement work should give 
ay to general placement work. 

Public employment exchanges, how- 
ever, will not take their proper place 
in the new order of things if they do 
not ultimately develop specialization 
in placement work. Organized and 
specialized labor markets are as essen- 
tial to the proper functioning of our 
economic system as organized and 
specialized commodity markets, and 
it is the labor exchange which should 
perform the important function of 
bringing the highly trained and spe- 
cialized worker to the specialized job. 
The benefit of the Exchange Service, 
to the employers and workers alike, 
is largely dependent on the degree of 
accuracy and speed with which the 
selection and submission of suitable 
workers can be made. This requires 
specialization and organization in 
each exchange office. 

In order for either general or spe- 
cialized placement work to be success- 
ful from a national point of view, close 
cooperation between the Federal and 
State employment services is abso- 
lutely essential. The new Employ- 
ment Exchange Act attempts to ac- 
complish this fact by offering Federal 
subsidies to the States for employment 
exchange work. Through Federal 
and State cooperation, surplus work- 
ers in Ohio may be placed in employ- 
ment in Tennessee; a shortage of 
workers in the Columbia River Valley 
of the Northwest may be supplied 
from the surplus in Chicago. Hun- 


* Royal Commission on Unemployment Insur- 
ance, op. cit., p. 299. 
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dreds of thousands of workers in the 
great industrial centers may be aided 
in securing employment in the rural 
and semi-rural sections. 
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opportunities for advancement exist, 
and away from declining or over- 
crowded industries. The employment 
exchanges would secure the requisite 


The second major function of an data and make them available to the 


employment exchange service is sta- 
tistical in nature. It would provide 
accurate and scientific data on general 
unemployment, trends in the demand 
for labor as a basis for vocational 
guidance, rates of wage payments and 
hours of work, standards of living 
and other specific information on cer- 
tain features of our social order. The 
need for accurate data on unemploy- 
ment was discussed in the first chapter 
and needs no elaboration. Suffice it 
to say that when we take as much 
pains to analyze the unemployment 
problem from a statistical standpoint 
as we do pig-iron production or 
freight-car loadings, we will have 
more material upon which more effec- 
tive social control may be exercised. 

With the accumulation of accurate 
data on unemployment and employ- 
ment over a period of years, certain 
employment trends will undoubtedly 
become noticeable to the trained an- 
alyst and administrator. The knowl- 
edge of these trends in employment 
will be of invaluable service to us in 
building an adequate system of voca- 
tional guidance for the youth of the 
land. The old and unscientific meth- 
ods of training, which were based to 
a large extent on hearsay evidence 
and hunches will not serve a highly 
standardized and specialized indus- 
trialorder. If we desire to succeed in 
the stabilization of employment and 
the avoidance of recurrent evils of 
unemployment our educational system 
must train and direct the youth of the 
country into those industries where 


educational authorities. 

The employment exchanges will be- 
come a valuable source of information 
on wage rates and hours of employ- 
ment in various industries. The daily 
and monthly compilation of wage rate 
data will serve as an industrial barom- 
eter to American workmen. It will 
keep the public informed on the eco- 
nomic status of American workmen, 
and the business man on the available 
purchasing power in the hands of wage 
earners. This information will be of 
special interest now as the National 
Industrial Recovery Act makes it nec- 
essary for the government to collect 
requisite data on wage rates and hours 
of labor in order to make certain that 
the industrial codes are administered 
fairly. 

The local employment exchange 
authorities would identify themselves 
so closely with the daily lives of the 
unemployed through registration, ad- 
judication of benefit claims and place- 
ment work that much valuable infor- 
mation on standards of living, health 
of families, educational opportunities 
and marital relations of the unem- 
ployed could be secured. That is, the 
local employment exchanges would 
act as a medium through which infor- 
mation on the economic and social 
conditions of the masses may be passed 
on to government officials for con- 
structive use in legislation and admin- 
istration. 

In addition to placement, statisti- 
cal and vocational guidance work, 
local labor exchanges should be 
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i charged with the administration of 
unemployment insurance. The more 
closely employment exchange services 
and unemployment insurance are com- 
bined and integrated the more efficient 
both services will be to the public. 
The experience of both Great Britain 
and Germany has been one of gradual 
combination and integration of the 
two institutions. The Von Papen 
Decrees in 1932, however, broke this 
close relationship by placing large 
groups of uriemployed under boards 
set up by local authorities. The Ma- 
jority Report on Unemployment In- 
surance in Great Britain also recom- 
mended the return of great numbers 
of the unemployed to the jurisdiction 
of local authorities. Both proposals 
seem reactionary. 

Our Federal and State governments 
should follow the plan of combining 
the services of labor exchanges and 
unemployment insurance. The enact- 
ment of the Wagner Employment Ex- 
change Law is a step in the right direc- 
tion because it will create an efficient 
employment exchange service for the 
country, and lay the foundation for 
efficient administration of future State 
unemployment insurance laws. 

All workers included in the unem- 
ployment insurance scheme would reg- 
ister at local employment exchanges 
if they wished to establish their eli- 
gibility for benefits. It is through 
registration that contact is made with 
the workers and all claims for benefit 
scrutinized. The organization that 
operates labor placement service 
should also determine whether the 


applicant is eligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance. A combination of the 
two services will tend to discourage 
malingering on the part of the unem- 
ployed. That is, the organization 
that knows the labor market and has 
the authority to place labor should 
also be the authority to determine 
whether the worker is really eligible 
for benefits. 

The local public employment ex- 
changes would cooperate also with 
other local agencies in mitigating the 
hardships of those ineligible for un- 
employment insurance whether em- 
ployed or unemployed. Thus the ex- 
changes would ultimately be of ines- 
timable value to all communities 
through the performance of the fol- 
lowing services: (1) reduce the actual 
amount of unemployment by decreas- 
ing periods of waiting between jobs 
and by filling marginal vacancies 
which would probably remain unfilled 
without a national clearing system; 
(2) increase the efficiency of labor by 
the careful selection of the workers 
to be submitted to employers who 
apply for help and by offering em- 
ployees a wider choice of labor talent 
than they would otherwise obtain; 
(3) link together the supply of and 
demand for labor over the whole 
country in such a way as to increase 
the fluidity and mobility of labor; 
(4) provide an opportunity for the 
gradual decasualization of labor; 
(5) aid in the administration of un- 
employment insurance; and (6) con- 
duct statistical inquiries. 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF HEALTH 
EDUCATION AMONG WAGE-EARNERS 


PAuLINE M. NEwMAN 


Director, Educational and Publicity Department, Union Health Center 


Tote year 1934 marks the com- 


pletion of twenty-one years of 
activity of the Union Health 
Center. The story of these crowded 
years; the response of the workers to 
a health institution of their own mak- 
ing; the medical and dental services 
rendered to organized wage-earners 
and their families; the growth of the 
Union Health Center in purpose; 
scope and influence—all this appears 
in our Twenty-first Annual Report. 
It has been said that “if this genera- 
tion were wise, it would spend on edu- 
cation not only more than any other 
generation has ever spent before, but 
more than any generation would ever 
need to spend again.”” If this is true 
of general education, it is equally true 
of health education, since the growth, 
the achievement, and often the happi- 
ness of the individual are largely af- 
fected thereby. Therefore, the estab- 
lishment of the Union Health Center 
involved from the beginning a definite 
program of health education. Our 
efforts in this field have expanded 
tremendously during these years. Like 
the Union Health Center itself, the 
educational program began modestly, 
but has grown until its activities reflect 
the entire range of the institution’s 
activities. If the opportunity to secure 
adequate medical and dental care at 
nominal rates filled a long felt want 
among wage-earners, the educational 
work of the Union Health Center 
went a long way towards making them 
see the situation in its true light. 


When the institution was first estab- 
lished it found itself faced with the 
formidable task of differentiating the 
Union Health Center, which was a 
clinic, from those other clinics which 
the workers knew and justifiably ob- 
jected to—the charity clinics. The 
fact that the Union Health Center 
was founded by themselves as an 
organization for their own use and 
that, therefore, they stood in an 
utterly different relationship to it than 
a charitable clinic or dispensary, had 
to be stressed continually in order to 
change the conception of a “clinic.” 
Then, again, there appeared among 
the workers a deep-rooted belief that 
a good doctor is he who charges a 
high fee; that professional skill re- 
sides only in private offices amidst 
oriental rugs and pretty nurses. It 
was our task to explain that while 
professional skill may be found in such 
places, it and a desire to serve those 
in need of medical and dental care are 
also to be found in clinics—especially 
clinics in which the profit motive has 
never been a part of the pattern. 
Workers with a limited knowledge of 
health matters, with sad experiences 
garnered among private practitioners 
and public dispensaries, were dubious 
of their own power to build something 
of their own designing and for their 
ownuse. A few pioneers sawit. The 
rank and file had to be made to see, 
and that task became the foundation 
of all educational activity—whether 
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directed along the lines of health or 
economics, it mattered not. 

The approach to health education, 
however, does differ from the ap- 
proach to, let us say, economics. The 
former is more often than not a mat- 
ter of attempting to change a personal 
mode of living. If the individual is 
to benefit by a doctor’s advice, instruc- 
tions must be full and frank. Some 
will accept such frankness readily, but 
many must be “educated” to it. For 
instance, the need for a yearly physical 
examination is still one that must be 
urged upon the individual. To urge 
the care of the teeth, to show the 
effect of focal infection upon the gen- 
eral health, is as necessary today as 
it was twenty-one years ago. The 
average mortal still goes to a dentist 
only when he has a toothache; or calls 
a physician only when he is no longer 
able to be about. 

That this limited use of medical 


facilities is directly related to the eco- 
nomic limitations of the wage-earners 


is obvious. But that it is also due to 
limited knowledge of what is needed 
for their own physical well being is 
decidedly true. The two, of course, 
very often go together. Low wages 
discourage going to doctors and den- 
tists. They prohibit giving children 
the care they are entitled to. They 
prevent the purchase of proper food. 
Sickness and a low standard of living 
are likely to be close companions. 

In the early days of the institution 
our educational activities were cen- 
tered among a group of people who 
had just emerged from the sweatshop 
with all its implications. Moreover, 
this group was made up of varied 
racial elements. There were Poles, 
Italians, Jews, Negroes, Russians, 2nd 
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a sprinkling of native Americans. 
Each element had its own particular 
habits as regards personal hygiene. 
At this time it was decided that in- 
stead of waiting for the workers to 
come to us in order to partake of our 
educational offerings, we should bring 
our educational program to them— 
in the factories. Some there were 
who listened to us with a sort of curi- 
osity, while others resented our inter- 
ference with their hygienic conduct. 
The writer was the first to carry out 
this new plan by coming to them either 
during the lunch hour, or at the close 
of the day’s work. We had from 
fifteen to thirty minutes in which to 
discuss some phase of health educa- 
tion or industrial hygiene. One such 
subject of discussion which caused ill- 
feeling for years between groups of 
workers in the factories was the ques- 
tion of ventilation. Of course, this 
was due partly, at least, to the lack 
of understanding of how fresh air 
affects the health. By bringing health 
education into the workshops we were 
able to drive home to them the need 
for this and other simple but neces- 
sary health habits such as individual 
drinking cups, the use of individual 
towels, ventilation and pure drinking 
water instead of their usual cheap but 
cherished soda. We advised plenty 
of sleep, exercise and a balanced diet. 

At first many took this information 
and advice reluctantly. Gradually, 
however, the application of such teach- 
ings to their own problems began to 
penetrate the minds of the thousands 
of men and women members of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union. In J. W. Schereschewsky’s 
report on “The Health of Garment 
Workers,” made for the United States 
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Public Health Service in 1915, he 
mentions the following as the “most 
frequent or significant defects and dis- 
eases” in the industry: Defective vi- 
sion, spinal curvature, faulty posture, 
flat and weak feet, constipation, nose 
and throat infections, nervous dis- 
eases, tuberculosis, varicose veins. 
Our educational program, therefore, 
centered around spreading definite in- 
formation as to the cause and preven- 
tion of the above diseases. The in- 
formation we gave had, of course, to 
be simple and concrete. 

Having broken ground, as it were, 
by bringing the message of preventive 
medicine into the workshop, it was 
not long before the Educational De- 
partment became an important guide 
in the lives of thousands of men and 
women workers. Its program became 
more inclusive. In addition to the 


lectures given in the workshops, we 


gave courses and held lectures in pub- 
lic schools in connection with the edu- 
cational activities of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
Among the lecturers were such quali- 
fed persons as Dr. Meek of the 
United States Public Health Service; 
Dr. S. Dana Hubbard of the Indus- 
trial Hygiene Division of the Board 
of Health; Dr. Ira H. Wile; Dr. 
J. P. Hayat; Nelle Swartz, then Di- 
rector of the Woman’s Division of the 
New York State Department of 
Labor; Dr. James P. Warbasse, 
President of the Co-Operative League 
of America, and a host of other promi- 
nent men and women, specialists in 
their respective fields. Directors of 
the Educational Department of the 
Union Health Center during these 
years included Dr. Yago Galstone of 
the Academy of Medicine; the late 
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Mrs. Henry Moskowitz, and Theresa 
Wolfsohn. 

In addition to these lectures, classes 
were held in Public School 40 on the 
following subjects: The Worker in 
Relation to the Modern Factory; 
Safeguarding the Worker in the Shop; 
How to Keep Well; Demonstration 
of the use of First Aid, and similar 
subjects. An outline of each lecture 
was prepared and distributed to all 
attending. 

These classes and lectures were sup- 
plemented by public conferences on 
“Labor and Health.” Among the 
speakers were veteran representa- 
tives of organized labor, including 
Matthew Woll, Hugh Frayne, Joseph 
P. Ryan, John Sullivan and David 
Dubinsky. The profession and the 
community were represented by men 
and women such as: Hon. Frances 
Perkins, now U. S. Secretary of 
Labor; Hon. Shirley Wynne, M.D., 
former Health Commissioner of New 
York City; Haven Emerson, M.D., 
Professor of Public Health, Colum- 
bia University; Louis L. Harris, 
M.D., former Commissioner of 
Health; George M. Price, M.D., Di- 
rector, Union Health Center; Ray- 
mond V. Ingersoll, now Borough 
President of Brooklyn; Lillian D. 
Wald, of Henry Street Settlement, 
and others. 

The value of such conferences can- 
not be stated in detail when space is 
limited. This much is certain, that 
gatherings of the kind described 
above have been of tremendous im- 
portance in bringing to the attention 
of all concerned the fundamental need 
not only for Health Education, but 
for a solution to the whole problem 
of adequate medical and dental care 
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for wage-earners and their families. 

While lecture programs in school 
and workshop, and health courses 
have been carried on extensively, they 
have never been the only means used 
to communicate much needed infor- 
mation and advice to workers. The 
printed word has also been used ex- 
tensively. Millions of pieces of litera- 
ture were distributed in the workshops 
and at meetings during these years. 
Posters placed in factories and union 
headquarters attractively illustrating 
many simple health practices, as for 
example, sleeping with windows open. 
Posters showing the beneficial effects 
of wholesome and balanced diet; of 
why and how to use a toothbrush; of 
why children’s teeth need care; why a 
periodic examination is essential to 
one’s wellbeing and so on. Bulletins, 
Health News, etc., were distributed 
at regular intervals. 

Perhaps the most successful and 
most impressive use we made of the 
printed word has been in articles and 
stories in the labor press. These 
articles and stories have carried the 
message of preventive medicine, and 
were read by large numbers of peo- 
ple. The Trade Journals especially, 
including the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
IST, were, and are to this day, glad 
to carry our story to their thousands 
of readers. As time went on, and the 
services rendered by the Union Health 
Center became known to the com- 
munity, the daily press, too, gave us 
space in which to tell of our work. 
Illustrated articles appeared from 
time to time in The New York Sun- 
day Times, the World-Telegram, 
etc. Editorial comment on “this 
unique Labor Health Institution” was 
most favorable. The profession, too, 


became interested. Here was some- 
thing new. A _ health institution 
founded by and for workers. What 
is it like? Their comments, after in- 
vestigation, appear in our Twenty- 
first Annual Report.* 

Perhaps the clearest reflection of 
how effectively the Educational De- 
partment has done its work is the 
growth of the Union Health Center 
itself, its various clinics and special 
services. In the vastly expanded num- 
ber of patients, in the large number of 
health examinations given, the dental 
work, the immunization work, etc., it 
is clearly evident that the workers 
have learned to look upon the institu- 
tion as their own, and as deserving 
their need for its services and its value 
to them. 

And so the years rolled by. 

Today the Union Health Center 
is no longer an experiment. It, too, 
has learned a great deal during the 
years of its existence. One cannot 
deal with thousands upon thousands 
of workers’ health problems without 
learning much and reaching some con- 
clusions. Those experiences and con- 
clusions we hope will be of value to 
individuals and organizations that are 
earnestly seeking a solution to the 
problem of the high cost of medical 
and dental care to wage-earning 
families. 

The trend of thought on many 
questions concerning medical care has 
changed greatly since the Union 
Health Center was founded. In its 
early days questions of group medi- 
cine, health insurance, and socialized 
medicine were regarded as “‘Social- 


®A copy may be secured by applying to the 
Educational Department of the Union Health 
Center. 
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istic,” and were tabooed by the pro- 
fession. The public ignored them. 
Labor was indifferent. Not so today. 
Health insurance is receiving con- 
sideration from people in all walks 
of life, even from legislators. Social- 
ized medicine, while still looked upon 
with disfavor by vast numbers in the 
profession, seems to many the real 
solution to the problem of providing 
adequate, decent medical care for 
every man, woman and child. 

In his “The: Problem of Sickness 
Among Workers,” Dr. Geo. M. Price, 
Director of the Union Health Cen- 
ter, states: 

“It is conceded that the present pre- 
ventive and curative health and medi- 
cal provisions are inadequate, that 
the existing medical facilities are un- 
equally distributed among the urban 
and rural populations; that for the 
major portion of the people the fees 
charged by competent medical and 
dental practitioners are too high; that 
a large part of the people cannot 
afford to pay for adequate medical 
and dental health expenses; and that 
there is a lack of generalized, central 
control for the prevention and cure 
of disease.” 

The Committee on the cost of 
medical care after five years of study, 
states frankly that “The problem of 
providing satisfactory medical service 
to all the people of the United States 
at costs which they can meet is a press- 
ing one. At the present time, many 
persons do not receive service which 
is adequate either in quantity or 
quality, and the costs of service are 
unequally distributed. The result is a 
tremendous amount of preventable 
physical pain and mental anguish, 
needless deaths, economic inefficiency, 
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and social waste.” And, that “The 
predominant economic institution in 
medical practice today—private indi- 
vidual practice—dates back to ancient 
times. Under this system medical 
services are now so provided that 
many persons either cannot or do not 
receive the care they need, or are 
heavily burdened by its costs. At the 
same time, many of the practitioners 
and the agencies which provide medi- 
cal service are inadequately occupied 
and poorly remunerated. A barrier 
—in large part economic—stands be- 
tween practitioners, able and eager to 
serve, and patients who need the serv- 
ice but are unable to pay for it.” 

It is because of the above that the 
Educational Department of the Union 
Health Center carried on its work 
with a double-edged sword. While 
it urged a program of preventive 
medicine, it never missed the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to the workers 
that they, more than any other group, 
should give this problem the consider- 
ation it merits—that the question of 
Health Insurance and all other Social 
Insurances, for that matter, must be 
achieved with their knowledge of the 
principles involved and their active 
participation in its realization. The 
Educational Department of the Union 
Health Center has, we believe, made 
its contribution toward helping the 
wage-earners to think of and work 
for a definite program that will bring 
to them a solution to the problem of 
how to secure adequate and decent 
medical care at rates within their 
reach. To this end the Union Health 
Center stands ready and willing to 
let organized labor profit by its ex- 
perience accumulated over a period of 
twenty-one years! 
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Section III 


HE employment relation may be 

entered into by contract for a def- 

inite period or “at will” for no 
specified time. Under the freedom of 
contract recognized by common law 
two normal adults have the right to 
make such mutual promises as they 
choose provided they are not to do 
an unlawful act, and the law will sanc- 
tion these promises. When a contract 
of employment is made each party vol- 
untarily accepts the restrictions im- 
posed on him by the contract in order 
to gain the advantages of the promise 
made him in return. His liberty is 
contracted in some respects, as for 
instance if he has agreed to work for 
one year he is not now free to leave 
his job whenever he chooses. But his 
liberty in other respects is enlarged. 
He now has a right to the job for a 
period of a year, not only as against 
a competing worker but as against the 
possible desire of his employer to re- 
place him with another person. He 
has exchanged negative for positive 
liberty. Liberty of contract is not, 
however, an inviolable right under 
our Constitution. The federal gov- 
ernment and states may deprive a man 
of this right or a property right pro- 
vided they act with “due process of 
law’’ and, for the states, without deny- 
ing him equal protection of the laws. 
The hope of having such state legis- 
lation as the Wisconsin anti-“yellow- 
dog” contract statute sustained rests 


on a liberal interpretation of due 
process. 

The employment relation of the 
majority of wage-earners is at will. 
Even in this relation there is some 
slight contract liability. Although 
the worker may leave when he chooses 
or the employer discharge him at any 
time, there is a partial restriction of 
freedom on each side. The employer 
is at least bound to pay the agreed 
rate for work done and the employee 
is bound to accept the wage agreed on 
as payment for his work. He may 
not on leaving claim the “going wage” 
for the period of his work if that 
should be higher than that for which 
he bargained. If the employment re- 
lation is entered into without either 
time of duration or wages agreed on, 
it is no contract at all and any recov- 
ery for work done must be on the 
basis of quantum meruit. 

The common law rights of entering 
the master-servant relation and con- 
ducting oneself in it embodied in the 
Constitution assume an equality be- 
tween the bargainers. Legally, two 
individuals are equal. Legally, a cor- 
poration is an individual and a trade 
union is an association or combination 
of individuals. Therefore, courts 
have been jealous in preserving the 
legal equality of bargaining of the cor- 
porate employer and its employee, ig- 
noring the hopeless economic inequal- 
ity sanctioned by this legal fiction. So 
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firmly entrenched is the notion of the 
corporation as a single person that it 
is generally held that a state may not 
classify corporations as different from 
natural employers for the purpose of 
making certain legislation applicable 
only to corporate employers.**? Some 
rights of the individual worker may 
be exercised with impunity in com- 
bination with his fellow workers. In 
other cases, the combination is held 
not entitled to do what an individual 
alone is permitted to do. 

The employer has the right to hire 
whom he will and to discharge for any 
reason or no reason at all an em- 
ployee employed at will.** The em- 


ployer cannot be compelled by statute 
to rehire an employee who has par- 
ticipated in a strike.* This type of 


"1. R. A. Digest. Il. “Constitutional Law.” 
#397. “Equal protection.” Bullard v. Miss. Cot- 
ton Oil Co., 81 Miss. 507; 34 So. 533 (1903). 
Contra: Erie R. Co. v. Williams, 233 U. S. 685 
(1914), in which a statute concerning the time 
and method of a corporation’s payment of wages 
was upheld on the ground of the state’s right to 
exercise its “reserved power’ to regulate corpo- 
ration charters. The more usual view at present 
is that expressed in the text above. 

™ Atkins v. Fletcher Co., 65 N. J. Eq. 658; 55 
Atl. 1074 (1903). 

“St. Louis S. W. Ry. Co. v. Griffin, 106 Tex. 
477; 171 S. W. 703 (1914). L. R. A. Digest. 
II. “Constitutional Law.” $582. But a recent 
case, Texas and New Orleans Ry. Co. v. Brother- 
hood of Ry. and S. S. Clerks, 281 U. S. 548 
(1930), has upheld an unusual court order to 
rehire discharged employees. Relying on the 
provisions of subdivision 3, section 2 of the Rail- 
way Labor Act of 1926, which specify that for 
the settlement of employment disputes each party 
has a right to choose its own representatives 
without interference or coercion exercised by the 
other party, the Brotherhood got an injunction 
restraining the company from forming a com- 
pany union and coercing is employees to join it 
and be represented through it. The company 
violated the injunction. The contempt proceed- 
ings required it to reinstate the Brotherhood as 
representative of the workers until the latter, un- 
influenced by the company, should choose other 
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law has been enacted in the Mexican 
Federal Labor Law. It offers no op- 
portunity in the United States for the 
worker to enlarge his job security. 
Among the statutes relating to the dis- 
charge of employees which have been 
declared unconstitutional because they 
deny to employees equal protection of 
the laws or are unreasonably restrain- 
ing on the employer’s liberty of con- 
tract are those forbidding discharge 
on the ground of membership in a 
labor union,” and those requiring an 
employer to furnish a statement of the 
cause or motive for discharging an 
employee.** However, this last type 
of legislation has more recently been 
upheld on the ground that it is a justi- 
fiable exercise of the police power.” 
Some of the blacklisting statutes, such 
as the one in Missouri, take this form: 
the requirement that the employer 
give to the employee on request a let- 
ter of dismissal stating reasons for 
his discharge. This does not avoid 
discrimination against union men but 
it at least makes the blacklist an open 
affair by making it possible to take 
action against the employer who falsi- 
fies the statement. This type of stat- 
ute is common in European countries. 

Corresponding to the employer's 
right to discharge is the right of the 
employee at will to quit when he 
pleases. This is a right which em- 


* Gillespie v. People, 188 Ill. 176; 58 N. E. 
1007 (1900); Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U. S. 1 
(1915). 

"12 Corpus Juris. “Contracts of Employ- 
ment.” $465. In re opinion of Justices, 220 
Mass. 627; 108 N. E. 807. 

* Cheek v. Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, 192 S. W. 387; Prudential Insurance 
Company v. Cheek, 259 U. S. 530. 





representatives. The order further required the 
rehiring of certain employees. 
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ployees usually may exercise in com- 
bination. “Workmen . . . if not 
bound by contract, may abandon their 
employment, either singly or in a 
body, with or without cause.” * 
Strikes are not always lawful. In 
most states a direct strike for an in- 
dustrial purpose is lawful. Massa- 
chusetts has held strikes for the pur- 
pose of enforcing a closed shop unlaw- 
ful, on a finding that the purpose of 
such a strike was not to obtain a direct 
benefit for the employees but to ob- 
tain a monopoly of the labor market.” 
Massachusetts has also held that a 
strike directed toward compelling an 
employer to break existing individual 
contracts and set up collective bar- 
gaining is unlawful.*° When strikes 
are found to be unlawful it is usually 
on the ground that they are for an 
illegal purpose, as a conspiracy to in- 
jure persons or property. In 1894 it 
was laid down in Arthur v. Oakes* 
that strikes per se are legal. In this 
case the judge held, in reversing 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company v. 
Northern Pacific Railway Company® 
that the fact that a strike causes hard- 
ship and inconvenience to the trustees 
of the company or to the public does 
not justify an injunction restraining 
it. It is the right of the workers to 
strike as truly as it is the right of the 
receivers to set the new wage schedule 
regardless of the hardship caused the 
employees. An injunction against vio- 


* Carpenters’ Union v. Citizens’ Committee, 
333 Ill, 225; 164 N. E. 393 (1928). 


*” Folsom v. Lewis, 208 Mass. 336; 95 N. E. 
$16; L. R. A. Digest. VIII. “Strikes.” %5b. 


“ United Shoe Machinery Corporation v. Fitz- 
gerald, 237 Mass. 537; 130 N. E. 86 (1921). 


“ 63 Fed. 310 (1894). 
“60 Fed. 803 (1894). 
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lence would be proper, but not one 
against quitting employment. 

The employer’s right, equivalent to 
the right to strike, is the lockout. He 
has the right to dismiss one man or to 
close his plant against his entire group 
of employees. If his lockout violates 
employment contracts he is liable to 
an action for damages, and in 
Schwartz v. Cigar Makers Interna- 
tional Union, Judge Driscoll allowed 
an injunction to prevent a lockout in 
violation of contracts of employment. 
This injunction was blocked, however, 
by a mandamus to prevent its enforce- 
ment issued on the ground that equity 
could not force the employer into spe- 
cific performance of a contract for 
personal service, any more than it 
could coerce the employee into “in- 
voluntary servitude.” ** 

During a strike the employer’s 
right to free access to the labor mar- 
ket in an attempt to get his work done 
is balanced by the employees’ rights 
to persuade other workers not to take 
their jobs and not to work on the em- 
ployer’s materials.“ These rights of 
picketing and persuasion are seriously 
hampered by the difficulty of keeping 
the situation peaceful. Under the in- 
terpretation given the Clayton Act 
picketing is enjoinable when violence 
or threat of violence accompanies it. 
In a labor dispute, with strike break- 
ers being brought in for the work, it 
is almost impossible for picketing in 
numbers sufficient to be effectively 
heard and to prevent violence to the 
picketers, to be free from threat of 
violence to those picketed. For this 


“Schwartz v. Circ. Judge, 217 Mich. 384 
(1922). 

“Tron Molders’ Union Number 125 v. Allis- 
Chalmers Co., 166 Fed. 45 (1908). 
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reason the apparent balance of the 
employer’s right to free access to a 
labor market and the worker’s right 
to ask other workers not to take the 
job has been economically weighted 
in favor of the employer. 

If during the strike the employer 
can persuade other employers with 
whom he is associated to have his 
work done in their shops, the em- 
ployees have a corresponding right 
to persuade (but not coerce) workers 
in the other plants not to work on the 
materials so supplied. The employer 
may persuade his fellows not to hire 
his locked-out workers; and the work- 
ers may persuade other workers not 
to take their struck jobs. Neither 
side may coerce third parties into war- 
fare with its opponent. The em- 
ployer may not, by threats of loss to 
themselves, coerce stores and land- 
lords to starve out his men, and the 
employees have no right to coerce 
dealers, by secondary boycotts, into 
starving the employer’s business.“ 

These are the reciprocal rights the 
law recognizes in the conduct of trade 
disputes. But are they really equiva- 
lent? Is the loss to the worker when 
his employer discharges him the same 
as that of the employer when the 
worker quits? Is the employer’s 
property in free access to labor mar- 
kets balanced by the worker’s right to 
“picket peacefully?” Perhaps some 
recognition of a discrepancy here, but 
more a consideration of the mainte- 
nance of public peace, led the Massa- 
chusetts court to hold that it is not 
class legislation or denial of equal pro- 
tection to require employers adver- 
tising for help during a strike to men- 


“ Ibid. 
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tion the existence of the strike.* Until 
the courts give more consideration to 
economic equality than they have 
done, these balancings of legal rights 
must be considered by unions when 
they are thinking of legislation to pro- 
tect their rights. 

The right to organize is recognized 
for both employers and workers. The 
employee’s right to organize is in 
competition with a right of the em- 
ployer to hire only non-union men if 
he chooses. The worker has an equal 
right to refuse to work with non-union 
men, and this right has often been up- 
held when it has taken the form of a 
working rule of the union that its men 
may work only in union shops. In the 
defence of this rule unions infringe 
not only on the right of the employer 
to free access to the labor market but 
also the right of the individual worker 
to freedom from interference of third 
parties in his employment relation. 
These conflicting rights are balanced 
by the courts on their merits in the 
particular case at hand. 

It has generally been held that one 
who procures the discharge of an em- 
ployee at will by threatening to end 
a contract of his own with the em- 
ployer, which he has a right to termi- 
nate, is not liable for damages to the 
discharged employee.*’ If he has no 
right to end his contract his threat is 
unlawful and he will be liable. If he 
procures the discharge by threatening 
a boycott he is subject to an action.“ 


“Commonwealth v. Libbey, 216 Mass. 356; 
L. R. A. Digest. Ul. ‘Constitutional Law.” 
$397e. 

“1. R.A. Digest. VI. “Master and Servant.” 
#493a. Raycroft v. Tayntor, 68 Vt. 219; 35 
Atl. 53. 

“1.R. A. Digest. VI. “Master and Servant.” 
$494. 
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A union is more limited in its right to 
procure the discharge of a non-union 
worker than a single worker is. How- 
ever in Parkinson Company v. Build- 
ing Trades Council * it was held that 
an injunction may not be granted to 
prevent a labor union from warning 
the plaintiff that its members would 
not work for him or handle his ma- 
terial in other shops so long as he 
employed non-union men. The result 
of the general warning sent to dealers 
that the plaintiff was on the “unfair” 
list was to cause many to cease dealing 
with him. The court held that the 
union had done nothing unlawful in 
not working on “unfair” materials 
and that it was not only justified but 
had a duty to the dealers in making 
them aware of its intention not to 
work. It was not responsible for the 
broken contracts that resulted. Cali- 
fornia’s position is much more favor- 
able to labor than that of most of the 
states on this use of the boycott. _IIli- 
nois courts have held that boycotting 
a store for the purpose of compelling 
the proprietor to employ only union 
men was not justified by the right of 
the union to attempt to increase its 
membership. Massachusetts courts 
have decided that a labor union is not 
justified by its desire to strengthen it- 
self in interfering by strike or threat 
of strike with the contracts of non- 
union workmen for the purpose of 
compelling them to join the union.” 
There are decisions to the contrary 


“154 Cal. 581; 98 Pac. 1027 (1908). 

® Nusbaum v. Retail Clerks’ International Pro- 
tective Association, 227 Ill. App. 206 (1922). 

™ Berry v. Donovan, 188 Mass. 353; 74 N. E. 
603. 
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in other jurisdictions.** Even though 
Massachusetts has held that strikes 
for enforcement of union shops and 
collective agreements are not lawful, 
it has held that a strike directed 
against the “‘cross-hand” system of 
work, which harmed the regular 
workers without helpers when work 
was scarce, was justifiable. 


“The right of the plaintiffs to work 

under such terms as they choose is in- 
cident to the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. That right could not be taken 
away by the defendants or interfered 
with by the defendants unless it came 
into conflict with an equal or superior 
right of theirs. The right of one per- 
son to dispose of his labor freely is 
not superior to the same rights of 
others. ... A system of giving out 
work which, under existing conditions 
operates unjustly is a condition of 
employment in which all workmen 
affected by it in a particular shop may 
have a legal interest. Nor is injury 
to the employer a reason why a strike 
to remedy such a condition should be 
enjoined.” * 
Massachusetts has upheld union shop 
agreements and strikes to increase the 
opportunity of employment when the 
court could find that the union did not 
coerce the employer into discharging 
his non-union men, but simply offered 
him the choice of having their serv- 
ices wholly or not at all.* The dis- 
tinction is an extremely fine one. 


® Roddy v. U. M. W., 41 Okla. 621; 139 Pac. 
126. National Protective Association v. Cum- 
ming, 170 N. Y. 315; 63 N. E. 369. Jersey City 
Printing Co. v. Cassidy, 63 N. J. Eq. 759. 

® Minasian v. Osborne, 210 Mass. 250; 96 N. E. 
1037 (1911). 

“ Pickett v. Walsh, 192 Mass. 572; 78 N. E. 
753 (1906) ; Shinsky v. O’Neil, 232 Mass. 99; 121 
N. E. 790 (1919). The employer, whose men 
have struck and are effectively preventing him 
from getting a sufficient staff of substitutes, may 
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It is to the interest of organized 
labor to have its right to compete 
against individual non-union laborers 
for their jobs recognized as equal or 
superior to the right of the individual 
in his job. If the individual’s right 
to his job were strengthened by some 
such legislation as that in Mexico, 
which gives the worker the right to 
three months’ pay if he is dismissed 
for other than the legally specified 
causes, the union in this country, in 
the absence of additional legislation 
fostering its growth, would find itself 
hampered in its unionization cam- 
paigns. At present, most jurisdic- 
tions favor the union to the extent of 
holding that it may with impunity per- 
suade, though not coerce by boycott, 
the employer to discharge or refuse 
employment to a non-union man when 
its purpose is to benefit its own mem- 
bers. An early decision in New 
York, Curran v. Galen, was unfa- 
vorable to union labor on this score. 
The court held that the request of the 
officers, in pursuance of their agree- 
ment with the company, for the dis- 
charge of an employee who after four 
weeks refused to join their union, was 
an unsanctioned act. It declared that 
a combination which would have been 
legal had it had as its object the in- 
crease of wages was illegal when it 
aimed at restricting “the liberty of 
others to pursue their lawful trade 


see no “choice” offered him. However the court’s 
language here is no more curious than that used 
when it upholds a “yellow-dog” contract as the 
free promise of an employee which he chooses to 
make to secure employment, or when it objects 
to minimum wage laws on the ground that they 
prevent a woman from exercising her right to 
contract to work for less than the minimum wage 
set. 
* 152 N. Y. 33; 46 N. E. 297 (1897). 
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or calling unhampered by being com- 
pelled to join an organization.” Al- 
though the union-shop agreement 
with the employer would have helped 
avoid disputes, that did not justify 
the compelling of workers to join the 
union “at the peril of being deprived 
of their employment and of the 
means of making a livelihood.” 

In 1905, under similar circum- 
stances, though distinguished by the 
court as being less oppressive restric- 
tions than those under examination in 
Curran v. Galen, the New York 
Court of Appeals held ™ that a con- 
tract made between the union and an 
employer by which the latter binds 
himself to employ and retain only 
members in good standing of a single 
union is consonant with public policy 
and is enforceable, even though some 
persons are thereby deprived of an 
opportunity to get employment from 
that employer. A similar finding up- 
held a trade agreement for a union 
shop in 1910." 

The Supreme Court of Illinois in 
its decision in Kemp v. Division No. 
241, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America™ examined at 
some length the question of the right 
of a trade union to procure the dis- 
charge of non-union men. They 
found that the threat to strike if the 
employees who had withdrawn from 
the union were not dismissed, al- 
though it caused injury to the dis- 
charged men, was damnum absque in- 
juria. The worker’s right to protec- 


™ Jacobs v. Cohen, 183 N. Y. 207; 76 N. E. $ 
(1905). 

™ Kissam v. U. S. Printing Co., 199 N. Y. 76; 
92 N. E. 214, 

255 Ill. 213; 99 N. E. 389 (1912). 
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tion from wrongful and malicious in- 
terference of a third party in his em- 
ployment does not extend to a right 
to freedom from interference which 
is the resudlt of a corresponding right 
of others. A man has a right to 
decline to work with another person 
if he is not under contract, and if 
the employer chooses to hire him and 
discharge the other there is no action 
for damages. Combination does not 
of itself render the act illegal. Al- 
though it recognizes that there have 
been conflicting opinions on this ques- 
tion the Illinois court finds favorably 
to the union, in harmony with what 
it believes to be the prevailing state 
and federal view. An employer has 
a right to persuade an employee to 
leave or not join a union on fear of 
non-employment. Statutes designed 


to make it a crime for employers to 


discharge for union membership or to 
make it a condition of employment 
that employees do not join a union 
have been held unconstitutional.” 
The Illinois court is of the opinion 
that the right of the labor union to 
refuse to work with non-union men 
is an equivalent right. 

If the individual’s right to his job 
were stronger would the courts look 
so favorably upon union interference 
with that right? Clearly, barring 
contract, union men could not be 
given a greater equity in their jobs 
without a similar security being rec- 
ognized in non-union men. Any such 
legislation for union men only would 
not meet the test of equal protection 
of the laws. The legal rights of the 


” Gillespie v. People, 188 Ill. 176; $8 N. E. 
1007 ; Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U.S. 1. Goldfield 
Consolidated Mines Co. v. Goldfield Miners’ 
Union No. 220, 159 Fed. 50 (1908). 
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non-union employee at will and of the 
union to compete for the employer's 
favor are delicately balanced at 
present. With the scale weighted in 
favor of the former the unicn would 
be handicapped unless it were strong 
enough to secure agreements which 
would be held valid contracts, and 
even then it would face the possibility 
of having those contracts called so 
extensive as to be invalid because of 
monopoly of the labor market. It 
seems that, as a safeguard to its or- 
ganizing activities, the union would 
do well to stress its collective right 
to compete for jobs for the benefit 
of its members, and to urge upon the 
courts a liberal resort to the princi- 
ple of damnum absque injuria in 
weighing the damages which result 
to personal or property rights in- 
cidentally to the union’s efforts to 
strengthen its position for its mem- 
bers’ benefit. 

If such intangibles as the employ- 
er’s access to the labor market and 
good will had not been interpreted 
to be property or liberty under the 
protection of the Constitution, or- 
ganized labor would have had less 
hindrance from the courts in estab- 
lishing union control over jobs. Since 
these intangibles are property, unions 
must establish rights of equal im- 
portance to avoid the consequences 
of infringing on such _ property. 
When it enters a trade agreement 
the union has such a right which will 
be protected in equity. If there is no 
trade agreement, the union derives its 
right to infringe on others’ individual 
rights from the combination of the 
rights of its own members to seek to 
better their conditions by persuading 
an employer to accept their demands. 
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The more the collective right is rec- 
ognized the more efficient can the 
union be in organizing, in getting the 
adoption of its working rules by the 
employer, and in securing jobs for 
union men if not for particular in- 
dividuals. It is essential to the life 
of the union that as job security for 
the individual increases, trade agree- 
ments shall increase in number and 
scope, or that the social advantages 
of organization of labor be given 
such consideration by the courts that 
the greater individual rights to secur- 
ity of tenure shall not be held to over- 
weigh the union right to seek the in- 
terests of its members even though 
some damage is done to other rights 
thereby. 

Boycotts, when they are the direct 
refusal to buy and are not extended 
to coercion of some one by boycott 
of a second party, constitute a right 
of the worker in trade disputes. 
They have their counterpart in the 
employer’s blacklist. The blacklist, 
like the secondary boycott, has in this 
country been held illegal in most 
cases. The difficulty of proving a 
blacklist has, however, made this de- 
vice harder to check than the boycott 
which depends on wide publicity for 
its effectiveness. Neither device is 
outlawed under the British Trade 
Disputes Act. In view of the greater 
effectiveness of enforcement against 
the boycott than against the blacklist, 
it is probable that union labor would 
gain by having both legalized. Since, 
however, the secondary boycott is il- 
legal according to the court interpre- 
tation of the Clayton Act, unions 
have an interest in being free of the 
employers’ use of the blacklist. It 
has already been stated that probably 
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the most effective statute for this pur- 
pose is one which requires the em- 
ployer to state the cause for dismis- 
sal. Although this does not prevent 
his discharging a union man, as much 
his right as it is the union man’s right 
to refuse to work in an open shop,” 
it makes public the reason for dis- 
charge, and may thus serve as a check 
on discharge. It is not unlawful for 
a combination of employers to agree 
to hire only non-union men when they 
conceive their interests to be furth- 
ered thereby, but it has been said in 
dicta“ that they may not for malice 
or ill will combine to limit the oppor- 
tunities of anyone to obtain employ- 
ment. The same point was made by 
the Superior Court of North Caro- 
lina in Goins v. Sargent and North 
Carolina Granite Corporation when 
it upheld the state statute against 
blacklisting. The employing firm, 
after discharging Goins because of 
his trade union membership, had noti- 
fied all persons and firms in the state 
with whom it did business that it 
would supply no stone to anyone who 
employed Goins. The result was that 
he was forced to leave the state to 
obtain employment. The court held 
the firm guilty of violation of the 
valid statute. Blacklists were held 
legal in several cases in the early 
years of this century, but many states 
now have statutes against them, and 
courts commonly find it the em- 
ployee’s right to be free from this 


interference with his attempts to gain 


“Interborough Rapid Transit Co. v. Lavin, 
247 N. Y. 65; 159 N. E. 863 (1928). Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Co. v. Green, 227 N. Y. 
Supp. 258 (1928). 

“ Exchange Bakery and Restaurant v. Rifkin, 
245 N. Y. 260; 157 N. E. 130 (1927). 

196 N. C. 478; 146 S. E. 131 (1929). 
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employment with one from whom, in 
the absence of the blacklist, he would 
have a chance to get it. 

Among the reciprocal rights in the 
employment relation recognized by 
law are those of determining the con- 
ditions under which employment is 
acceptable and determining the condi- 
tions of employment offered to em- 
ployees. These rights may be exer- 
cised individually or in combination 
provided the means used by the com- 
bination to further its ends are not 
unlawful. Unions may set a mini- 
mum wage below which its members 
will not accept employment. An em- 
ployers’ association is not acting un- 
lawfully in setting a maximum wage 
which its members agree will not be 
exceeded in their offers to em- 
ployees. Although the right of the 
employer and employee to contract 


with respect to wages is included in 
the liberty which is protected by the 
Fourteenth Amendment,” it is not a 
right which may not be abridged by 
state legislation under a proper exer- 


cise of the police power. Fixing of 
wages such as the Industrial Court of 
Kansas engaged in, in the dispute 
which led to the Wolff Packing Com- 
pany case, is not justified and is un- 
constitutional. But many laws relat- 
ing to wage bargains have been up- 
held. They must be of such a nature 
and so drawn that they are within 
the police power of the state, do not 
deprive anyone of liberty or property 
without due process of law, and ex- 
tend equal protection to all. 


* Androff v. Building Trades Employers’ As- 
sociation, $3 Ind. App. 294; 148 N. E. 203 (1925). 

“ Wolff Packing Co. v. Kansas, 262 U. S. 522 
(1923). 
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In order to meet the requirement 
of equal protection it is necessary 
that the classification of persons to 
whom the law applies is a reasonable 
one and not discriminatory against 
one class. It is generally conceded 
that statutes applying to employers 
as a group are not class legislation. 
Labor legislation which is effective 
only on corporate employers has been 
nullified in several states as being 
based on an unreasonable and dis- 
criminatory classification. This is 
true even though the corporation is a 
creation of the state and draws its 
privileges therefrom. A common 
method of classification which has 
been sustained in the Workmen’s 
Compensation laws is that of divid- 
ing the employers on the basis of 
their employing more or less than a 
specified number of workers (ten in 
the Wisconsin Unemployment Re- 
serve Law). Since most of the cor- 
porations will be found among the 
employers of larger numbers of 
workers, this type of classification 
can be made to place responsibility 
for its workers’ well being in the 
specified respects on most of the cor- 
porations while it does not exclude 
the individual or partnership em- 
ployer of a large group of workers. 
The reasonableness of the classifica- 
tion rests on the greater risks in the 
large plant with less personal super- 
vision from the employer. Any leg- 
islation imposing upon employers the 
duty of making employment more 
secure for their workers will probably 
be based upon such a classification. 

There has been legislation in a 
good many states concerning the fre- 
quency and time of wage payments, 
the method of calculating the amount 
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due, and the medium of payment. 
Statutes requiring wage payments at 
regular specified intervals, as weekly, 
or within a specified period after the 
work has been performed, have been 
declared unconstitutional in some 
states as being a deprivation of the 
liberty of contract without due proc- 
ess of law, and not within the police 
power of the state. The same ques- 
tion was decided otherwise in State 
ex rel. Curtis v. Brown. The Su- 
preme Court has upheld such statutes, 
and when they are carefully drawn 
they have been upheld in many 
states.” Several early decisions of 
state courts held that statutes which 
required the wages of coal miners to 
be based on the weight of unscreened 
coal was unconstitutional, but now, 
on the basis of a contrary holding by 
the Supreme Court and numerous 
state decisions, it is clear that such 
statutes do not violate the guaranty 
of due process of law and are a valid 
exercise of police power. A similar 
shift of judicial opinion has taken 
place in regard to statutes requiring 
wage payments to be made in lawful 
money or in scrip which is redeemable 
at its face value in cash. Several 
state courts had decided against the 
constitutionality of such statutes be- 


™ Republic Iron and Steel Co. v. State, 160 Ind. 
379; L. R. A. Digest. Il. “Constitutional Law.” 
$761b. 

"18 R. 1.16; L.R. A. Digest. Il. “Constitu- 
tional Law.” %761a, 576a. 

"St. Louis Ry. Co. v. Paul, 173 U. S. 404 
(1899): Rice, W. G., Jr. “The Constitutionality 
of Labor Legislation in the United States of 
America.” International Labor Rev. XIV. 1-46. 
Nov., 1926. 

"39 Corpus Juris. “Master and Servant.” 
$344f. Rice, of. cit.: L. R. A. Digest. Il. “Con- 
stitutional Law.” $763. 
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fore the Supreme Court sustained 
them.* A discriminatory selection 
of the persons covered by such a stat- 
ute will make it invalid, but it is not 
now deemed discriminatory to confine 
it to specified businesses or industries 
(such as mining), nor to those who 
employ a stated number of  em- 
ployees.” 

These statutes which affect the 
time, medium and method of deter- 
mining the wage payment do limit the 
absolute freedom of contract. They 
increase the worker’s positive liberty 
by setting minimum standards which 
neither he nor his employer may dis- 
regard in their bargain. The state 
has recognized that the welfare of its 
citizens demands a restriction on the 
bargain which might otherwise be 
made between a corporation and an 
employer, legally equal but economi- 
cally poles apart. The necessary in- 
fringement on property and liberty in 
securing this public good is consti- 
tutionally permissible. It is not in- 
conceivable that in the modern busi- 
ness setting public purpose may de- 
mand and the law sanction limita- 
tions on the right to discharge at will 
and, to maintain the balance of rights, 
on the employee’s right to leave at 
will with impunity. Some tendencies 
in this direction are evident in other 
countries, and to a slight extent in 
this country. 


* Knoxville Iron Co. v. Harbison, 183 U. S&S. 
13 (1902): Dayton Coal Co. v. Boston, 183 
U. S. 23 (1902). 

™ Keokee Consolidated Cake Co. v. Tayor, 234 
U. S. 224: Commonwealth v. Hillside Coal Co., 
109 Ky. 47; 58 S. W. 441: 39 Corpus Juris. 
“Master and Servant.” $340e. 


(To be continued) 








AN INDUSTRIAL MANCHURIA 


ADOLF JOHNSON 


UT here in the logging camps 
and sawmills of the Pacific 
Northwest the men are bliss- 

fully spared the turbulence of strug- 
gling for industrial rights, Labor 
recognition, or bargaining power 
under the New Deal. All these things 
and more were eagerly thrust upon 
them at the very inception of the 
N. R. A. (before all its provisions, 
especially section 7a, had become 
common knowledge) in the shape of 
the Four L. 

“The Four L has been chosen as the 
official representative of the Federal 
Government in the lumber industry of 
the Pacific Northwest to represent the 
men in bargaining,” was the way a 
Four L field officer put it; or as the 
President of the Four L expressed it 
in a circular letter, dated September 
18, 1933, “The code itself does not 
do more than set the basic minimum 
standards and maximum hours. In- 
dustrial self-government, under the 
code, calls for collective bargaining. 
More than ever, the Four L is neces- 
sary and valuable, because the organ- 
ization is working under sanction of 
the Federal Government.” 

Right here let us pick our bone with 
the “Federal Government,” which can 
only be construed, in this connection, 
to mean the N. R. A. Administrators 
concerned with the lumber code. That 
the “Federal Government” would 
“choose as its official representative” 
or “sanction” for collective bargain- 
ing in the lumber industry an organi- 
zation that has been dubbed a “‘com- 
pany union” from its very inception 


is an act entirely at variance with 
the democratic statements of section 
seven-a. It is the purpose of this 
article to throw more light on this 
“chosen representative of the Federal 
Government.” 

At the instigation of twelve or fif- 
teen of the leading West Coast lumber 
operators, Colonel Disque, acting for 
the Government, organized the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, 
through the Spruce Production Di- 
vision of the Signal Corps in Novem- 
ber, 1917. Its avowed purpose was 
to stimulate patriotism among loggers 
and sawmill workers and to increase 
the output of much-needed material. 
It comprised both employers and em- 
ployees, while an arbitration board 
composed of an equal number of each 
settled labor disputes that arose to, 
let us hope, the satisfaction of both 
parties. 

The Four L was so successful, from 
the operator’s viewpoint, in solving 
the industry’s labor problems that in 
August, 1918, mill owners went on 
record as favoring the principles of 
the Four L and pledged themselves to 
continue it after the war. So in Jan- 
uary, 1919, the Four L was reorgan- 
ized as a private institution for “‘col- 
lective bargaining.” Its chief boast 
was the eight hour day, to which the 
Four L claimed parenthood, although 
actually sired in the Northwest mills 
and camps by the ““Wobblies.” 

The Loyal Legion numbered in its 
ranks mills in Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and Montana. Recently a 
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few mills in other western states have 
joined. 

One may see from this that the men 
had very little part in promoting this 
“institution of industrial self-govern- 
ment.” Its promoters have kept it 
alive in its original form, with the ex- 
ception of a few minor changes, re- 
cently made. 

Here is the manner in which a 
workman becomes a member. First 
the company joins, paying dues on 50 
per cent of the crew, even though only 
a fraction of the men sign up. Then 
the foremen, office force and strong 
company men are instructed to start 
a local and bring in the rank and file. 
No one is forced to join. Colonel 


Disque made that principle clear 
when, in addressing a Spokane con- 
vention of employe representatives, 
June 22, 1918, he said: ““The Loyal 
Legion has not forced anyone to join 


it. You will find men among your 
crews who are not willing to join at 
once. Talk with them. Be reason- 
able with them. Give them every 
chance in the world to see that they 
are on the wrong track. Then if they 
refuse to join tell them to get out; we 
have no place for a man not willing to 
sign a pledge of loyalty to his country 
today.” 

An appeal to the lumber workers’ 
patriotism can no longer be used to 
hide a more malignant motive. A 
man who will not join the Four L can 
no longer be bluntly told to “get out.” 
The Loyal Legion’s organization 
methods have grown more subtle and 
refined. Nevertheless, the mounting 
evidence of endless interference with 
workers’ rights, of coercion, and of 
restraint shows clearly that the dis- 
ciples of the good Colonel are still 
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actuated by the principle that he 
taught them. 

The Four L territory is divided 
into several districts, with headquar- 
ters at Portland, Oregon. Semi- 
annually, questions and problems of 
general import, such as wages and 
hours, are referred by the various 
locals to district board meetings. The 
district boards are composed of four 
employer members and four employe 
members in each district. Unsettled 
questions and resolutions originating 
in the district board meetings are re- 
ferred to the board of directors for 
final action. That impressive body is 
composed of twelve employer mem- 
bers and twelve employe members and 
the president of the Four L, who acts 
as chairman and who votes in case of 
a tie. The chairman of the employer 
members of the district boards and 
the employe members of the district 
boards form the membership of the 
board of directors. 

An appeal may be made from the 
board’s decision in this manner: “The 
employe members of the board of di- 
rectors will select one disinterested 
person, not connected with the log- 
ging or lumbering industry, to repre- 
sent them, and the employer members 
will make a similar selection. The 
two men so selected shall determine 
upon a third disinterested party who, 
if available, is to be a Federal Judge, 
and to the three men thus selected the 
question that has been appealed shall 
be referred for final decision.” (Four 
L constitution. ) 

Sounds good, doesn’t it? Fifty- 
fifty all the way through, the last word 
in industrial democracy. 

The organization’s by-words 
are conference, cooperation, mutual 
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agreement and industrial peace. Now 
every good union man knows that 
conference, cooperation and mutual 
agreement are necessary in labor re- 
lationships, and that industrial peace 
is greatly to be desired. Then what 
is there so obnoxious about the Four 
L? Within the experience of any 
employe loyal to his trust, who has 
served on a conference committee, a 
district board, or on the board of 
directors lies the answer. 

To begin with, he is usually dicker- 
ing with a man who can fire him with 
the greatest of ease. That cramps his 
style considerably. To add to his 
troubles, the employer has practically 
all the facts pertaining to the state of 
his own business and that of the indus- 
try in general. The operator inva- 
riably exaggerates on the deplorable 
state of his affairs and stresses his 
inability to meet just demands, and the 
employe, having no access to facts 
with which to refute the employer’s 
testimony must concede the point and 
temper his demands accordingly. 

At a district board or board of di- 
rectors meeting a good proportion of 
the other employe members are likely 
to be superintendents and office men, 
whom he knows to be heavy “com- 
pany men.” Nothing must be put 
forth in earnest that might jar the 
fiber of their reactionary souls. 

The Four L constitution denies its 
members the right to strike. An em- 
ploye who does so is subject to fine. 
If our conscientious employe can get 
no adjustment of an intolerable condi- 
tion or unfair bargain through the 
Four L machinery, then he is “stuck” 
with the condition or bargain, for he 
must either stay in the organization 
and “take it,” or drop out and agitate 
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a strike of unprepared men—men 
without strike funds or strike disci- 
pline, who are faced with almost cer- 
tain defeat. 

Although the fathers of the Four L 
were somewhat negligent in provid- 
ing a means of escape for the employe 
members from the discomforts of a 
bad bargain, this lack of foresight was 
more than made up for by their solici- 
tude for the operators in this respect. 
For whenever a general wage or 
working agreement of which an affili- 
ated operator does not approve, is 
passed by the board of directors, the 
operator simply drops out, ceases all 
dealings with the local at his plant, 
and leaves it without vote or effective 
voice in the organization. 

If a real labor organization is ac- 
tive in the field, a majority of the 
operators join the Four L. To this 
majority it is an umbrella in time of 
trouble. After the bona fide labor 
movement has been squelched, all but 
about twenty per cent of the mills 
withdraw, leaving the minor number 
to preserve the “umbrella” for future 
use. The twenty per cent then answer 
all demands for a higher general wage 
level thusly, “Being such a small mi- 
nority group, we cannot set the wage 
level for the industry. We can pay no 
more than the mills outside the Four 
L and stay in business.” 

It might be appropriate at this 
point to ask: Is the Four L setup the 
industrial democracy, the industrial 
self-government, the “economic bal- 
ance” between capital and labor that 
was the goal under the N. R. A.? Can 
democratic aims be furthered, a better 
working path for labor be cut, or any 
social justice be gained through an 
organization, the strength or weak- 
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ness, life or death of which is subject 
absolutely to the operator’s control? 
Workmen in every Four L plant, 
should they become too militant, can 
be deprived of voice and vote in this 
so-called “democracy” by their opera- 
tors’ dropping out of the organiza- 
tion. Likewise, any number of work- 
men can have a working condition of 
the utmost repulsiveness rammed 
down their throats by their operators’ 
joining. 

A quick glance at the past perform- 
ance of the Four L will give one a 
better understanding of the evils that 
such an institution holds in store for 
both the employer and the employe, 
and for the lumber industry. in 
general. 

At its inception, a majority of the 
mills in the Pacific Northwest affili- 
ated with the Four L and a sufficiently 
high wage scale was adopted to tempt 
workmen from the path of true union- 
ism. But after the “union scare” had 
subsided in most districts and certain 
operators had recovered from that 
curious malady of the guilty-con- 
scienced known as the ““Wobbly hor- 
rors,” mills began dropping out in 
order to give the organization its re- 
quired weakness. During the years 
between 1921 and 1930, years of 
unsurpassed business prosperity, the 
Four L minimum wage declined stead- 
ily. It was then (1930) $3.40 for an 
eight hour day, despite the fact that 
most mills were paying $3.60 to $4.00 
low. The $3.40 minimum was not 
then a high standard of excellence for 
other mills to strive toward, as one 
might expect of a mutual organization 
with purported high ideals, but ac- 
tually a concession to the lowest wage 
fiend in the organization. 
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The depression, our terrible “hour 
of need,” not only found the Four L 
wanting, but, judging from the num- 
ber of ruined businesses and ruined 
wage incomes, it attempted to impress 
upon us the menace of that type of 
organization to industrial stability in 
the future. 

One of the first impulses when busi- 
ness slackened and prices fell was to 
cut wages. A reduction of the Four L 
minimum from $3.40 to $3.00 was the 
prompt answer. Again came the call 
to reduce wages. But the board voted 
to hold the $3.00 minimum for 
another six months. The victory was 
only partial, however. For only those 
mills which would not have cut in any 
event held. Those which were so 
minded, and there were many of them, 
dropped out and cut anyway. It was 
touching to see locals of the men at 
a few of these latter mills continue 
to hold together, voteless, voiceless, 
helpless, while their wages were 
slashed to inhuman pittances, their 
work was increased to a harsher pace, 
and they were told, in many instances, 
where to live and where to buy. They 
could do nothing for themselves— 
through the Four L—their manage- 
ment had dropped out. The men left 
in the Four L could do nothing 
for them—their management had 
dropped out. 

At the next board meeting the 
minimum went to $2.60; not long 
afterward it was abandoned alto- 
gether. Always the club used on the 
employes was “Vote for a lower mini- 
mum wage or we will drop out and you 
will get a worse cut,” or “We must 
meet competition from mills outside 
of the Four L.” There was no peace 
or security for the men in the organi- 
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zation. An employer member of the 
board would agitate and secure a 
lower minimum wage, cut his crew to 
that figure, and two months later drop 
out and reduce wages still further. 
This easy escape to lower costs by the 
reduced wage route led to a state of 
such intense competition that hun- 
dreds of mills were forced to close 
down, heavy losses were sustained by 
many that continued to operate, work- 
men and managers alike took wage 
cuts of fifty and sixty per cent, and a 
condition of chaos ruled. An official 
of the West Coast Lumberman’s As- 
sociation remarked before an Associa- 
tion meeting in January, 1931: “The 
excessive price competition of the last 
two years, which wrote off six dollars 
and forty cents a thousand feet for 
this industry and cost it a total of 
$36,000,000.00 has defeated its own 
purpose. It has not increased the vol- 
ume of our sales. It has actually de- 
creased our volume.” And this was 
only the beginning. 

All during the depression, men in 
the Four L in conjunction with a few 
better minded operators made a val- 
iant effort to get a majority of com- 
panies to join and stabilize wages and 
thereby prices. Their attempt was 
utterly futile. Why raise or stabilize 
wages when no labor crisis threat- 
ened? Why go through the mockery 
of dealing with a labor so helpless and 
supine? 

Then came the N. R. A., a code of 
fair competition, and a return of la- 
bor’s spirit. A few strikes, a cry of 
“Union,” a glance at section 7 (a), 
and the big rush for the umbrella was 


on. The Four L took into its fold a 
majority of the Northwest operators 
over night. Why? 

But the men were not all so easily 
duped again. Sixteen years experi- 
ence with the Four L had taught them 
that collective bargaining does not 
exist merely when an equal number of 
employers and employes sit down to 
discuss wages and hours. Unless 
there is an equality of intelligence and 
understanding of all the financial and 
industrial problems involved, there is 
no parity in fact. Sixteen years expe- 
rience has taught them that their man- 
agement will drop out of the organ- 
ization if a bargain goes against him. 
The depression experience has taught 
them that the Four L can be used by 
the lumber operators to beat down 
wages to starvation levels and at the 
same time to deprive the men of their 
economic strength to resist by the 
Four L principle of “peace at any 
price.” 

This is the organization that is 
“sanctioned” to provide the industrial 
Utopia for the lumber worker. Its 
principles of conference, cooperation, 
and mutual agreement are nicely 
worded and fairly ooze equality. The 
present Four L minimum in no way 
represents the bargaining power of 
its members. That fact has been so 
glaring that few have failed to see it. 

Only by the path of real organiza- 
tion, bona fide self-government, and 
true collective bargaining, can a last- 
ing and mutually beneficial industrial 
democracy be formed, and proper 
wages and profits of gallon size be 
gained. 
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THE NEED FOR GROUP PRACTICE 


Harry C. Sattzstein, M.D. 


Detroit 


and living standards during the 

past five years has made it more 
dificult than ever before for our peo- 
ple to secure adequate medical care. 
But this was a problem during the 
years of prosperity when hundreds of 
thousands of families every year were 
burdened by unexpected and heavy 
costs of sickness. There is a vast gap 
between what medical science can do 
to treat and prevent disease, and what 
benefit the average man actually re- 
ceives from that knowledge. 

Mr. Average Man may never think 
about this fact until illness overtakes 
him or some member of his family. 
Yet this fact is almost as much tied 
up with everyone’s welfare as is find- 
ing a job at a living income. The 
need for medical care comes to some 
families every year and to every fam- 
ily in some years. When the need 
for medical care arises it becomes one 
of the necessities of life. And it is 
one of the necessities which have not 
been and are not being adequately 
distributed. 

Like most other problems of the 
day, this one is economic. How can 
the best medical care be made inex- 
pensive enough so that the average 
man can afford it when he needs it? 
If doctors as a group were profiteers, 
the answer would be simple. But 
they are not. When half of Amer- 
ica’s physicians have net incomes of 
less than $3,800 a year, and one third 
have net incomes of less than $2,500, 
as was actually the case in the boom 
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year of 1929, we cannot call them 
overpaid. The physician is a highly 
skilled workman, carrying a fearfully 
heavy responsibility and dependent on 
an education which has cost him years 
of time and thousands of dollars. A 
cut in his income would be no solution. 
Its chief effect would be to encourage 
quacks and to drive good men out of 
the medical profession. 

We cannot expect that in the near 
future there will be purchasing power 
enough in the United States for all 
those who need medical services to 
buy them at the present level. Fees 
of from $15 to $25 for X-Rays, the 
cost of special examinations, surgeons’ 
fees, the expenses of illnesses requir- 
ing a dozen or more house calls— 
these can be extracted, not without 
difficulty and hardship, from a $3,000 
income; but hardly at all, at least not 
without extreme sacrifices, from one 
of $1,500 a year or less. The conclu- 
sion seems clear that physicians must 
adjust themselves to earning a living 
from people who have a modest in- 
come—a little more than they had a 
few years ago—and that they cannot 
depend as much as they have in the 
past on those who can pay large fees. 

The average doctor, as I have 
pointed out, is not overpaid. He can 
reduce the cost of medical service only 
by eliminating inefficiency and waste 
motion. The average physician, ac- 
cording to a survey made in 1929, 
spends 40 per cent of his gross in- 
come on “overhead”—largely the up- 
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keep of his office and automobile. It 
is estimated that this charge can be 
cut by one-third or one-half through 
group practice. This savings can be 
passed on to patients without any loss 
to the doctor's net income. 

More than that, many persons who 
now depend on charity for their medi- 
cal care, or who go without medical 
care because they are too poor to pay 
for it and too proud to accept charity, 
might be able and willing to pay if 
costs could be brought down. Amer- 
ican doctors not only habitually do 
a large amount of free work but lose 
from 20 to 50 per cent of their in- 
comes in unpaid accounts. To even 
up these losses they are obliged to 
charge more to patients who can and 
will pay. The system would be more 
just for all concerned if charges could 
be brought down to a point where 


everyone who could afford to buy and 
pay for the groceries he needs could 
also afford to buy and pay for the 


medical services he needs. This can 
never be done, because a family’s food 
needs and food costs can be planned 
for in advance, whereas sickness is 
irregular and unpredictable and no in- 
dividual family can budget its sick- 
ness costs. Health insurance would 
spread the costs of sickness over 
groups of people and over a period 
of time, enabling people to pay regu- 
larly for medical service, so much per 
week or per month, into a common 
fund out of which sickness bills would 
be paid. This would help very much 
to enable people to meet the costs of 
sickness, but these costs ought to be 
brought down also. Here is where 
the advantages of group practice in 
cutting down overhead expenses ought 
to be apparent. 
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If people earning up to $1,500 a 
year could buy their medical services 
from large, low-price group clinics, 
economies similar to those seen daily 
in the business world could be effected. 
Rates for treatment could be graded 
according to costs and at prices which 
private physicians cannot afford to of- 
fer in their individual offices. If the 
doctor were kept steadily employed, 
at a stable annual income, he could 
dismiss from his mind the financial 
aspects of each case under his treat- 
ment and concentrate on the medical 
aspects. He would no longer have a 
financial interest in the amount of sick- 
ness the patient had. He would have 
only a professional interest in curing 
it as promptly as possible. 

One of the great problems the aver- 
age man faces in securing medical care 
is to choose among specialists. The- 
oretically, every family ought to have 
its family physician, a general prac- 
titioner. But the art and science of 
medicine have grown so that no physi- 
cian, nowadays, can master all of it, 
or indeed more than.a small part of 
it. Hence in our large cities from a 
third to a half of all physicians spe- 
cialize wholly in some one branch of 
medicine, or specialize as fully as they 
can. This makes for efficiency in the 
details of treatment, but it adds ex- 
pense, and the patient runs the risk 
of getting advice and treatment from 
several different doctors without hav- 
ing any one physician who knows him 
as a whole human being and who 
guides him through the course of his 
illness and convalescence. 

In well organized group practice, 
the specialists would be part of one 
organization, and with them would be 


associated the general practitioners, 
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each of whom would be the family 
physician of a particular group of pa- 
tients who selected him. Such plans 
of group practice are not theoretical. 
There are a number of them now in 
existence as the private enterprises of 
physicians, but the more important 
centers of group practices are in the 
well-organized hospitals and in clin- 
ics associated with hospitals. Here 
are found adequate equipment and 
trained personnel. Usually doctors 
center about the hospital, no matter 
where their offices are. One doctor 
may go for months without seeing an- 
other whose private office is on the 
next floor but colleagues on the staff 
of the same hospital rub elbows daily. 
Furthermore, their practices inter- 
relate in regard to referring patients, 
consultations, etc. The hospital has 


buildings, equipment, financial stabil- 
ity, managerial experience, and usually 


a liberal semi-philanthropic outlook. 
Practically speaking, it is more nearly 
the accepted medical unit than is the 
county medical society. It is there- 
fore the logical place for the develop- 
ment of group practice. 

In most cities of this country there 
are plenty of doctors and hospitals. 
When Mr. Average Man is sick, he 
may go to a doctor in his private of- 
fice. This office might be in the doc- 
tor’s home, or might be in a large 
office building in which many-other 
doctors are located also. If Mr. 
Man needs to see one or more special- 
ists, or to have laboratory or X-Ray 
work done, he will have to go to sev- 
eral different offices and make his 
separate business arrangements at 
each one. This is costly in time and 
money and is often confusing. 
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Suppose, however, he went to a 
group clinic. This is not a charity 
clinic, but one at which the fees cover 
cost. He may ask for a particular 
doctor whom he knows, or he may re- 
quest that he see the member of the 
staff who is best fitted to deal with his 
particular ailment—an eye specialist, 
a throat specialist, a surgeon, a spe- 
cialist in skin diseases, etc., as the case 
may be. To realize the full advan- 
tages of group practice, at least twelve 
physicians should be in the group. 
There is a central business office 
where all the financial arrangements 
are made; a central laboratory, X- 
Ray and other special departments. 
Some clinics have their own pharmacy, 
where prescriptions are made up eco- 
nomically. In the best-organized clin- 
ics, one physician acts as the personal 
doctor for each patient and pools and 
coordinates all the work of the spe- 
cialists. Mr. Average Man gets the 
benefit of the opinions and judgment 
of several physicians working as a 
team, if his case is of the kind that 
needs especially careful study. And 
he gets the economies resulting from 
the joint use of equipment and tech- 
nical personnel by a number of doc- 
tors. Such clinics give home care and 
hospital service as well as care at 
the office when the patient is able to 
be up and about. 

Such a plan need not break down 
the individual personal relationship 
between the doctor and his patient. 
It should, on the other hand, give the 
physician the instant assistance of 
specialists and technicians in cases 
which the old-fashioned family doctor 
might be dangerously slow in diagnos- 
ing, or for which he might not be able 
to provide adequate treatment out of 
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his own resources. It should end the 
costly “shopping round” among spe- 
cialists in which many patients now 
indulge. 

In brief, it should be a long step 


meet.” It would tend to achieve this 
end without making the doctor a civil 
service employee and without putting 
him at the mercy of politicians. It 
would pay him a stable living income. 


(na 


toward “providing satisfactory medi- I believe that medicine owes this much 
cal service to all the people of the to the public, and that the public owes 
United States at costs which they can this much to medicine. 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF CODES APPROVED* 
(As of October 16, 1934) 


Registry Date Effective 
No. Approved Date 


614/ /02 9/19/34 10/ 1/34 
699/ /22 9/27/34 10/ 7/34 


501/ /13 10/ 1/34 10/15/34 
1013/ /11 9/18/34 10/ 2/34 
1149/1/06 10/ 9/34 10/19/34 


Industry 
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Adhesives and Ink 

Automotive Chemical Specialties Manufacturing 

Book Publishing 

China Clay Producing 

File Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 84—Supplement 
No. 54) 

Flavoring Products 

Liquid Fuel Appliance Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 
84—Supplement No. 53) 

Manganese Steel Casting (Approved Code No. 82—Con- 
solidation No. 1) 

Natural Cleft Stone 

New England Fish and Shellfish Preparing or Wholesaling 
(Approved Code No. 308—Supplement No. 7) 

Oriental Rug Importing Trade (Approved Code No. 487— 
Supplement No. 1) 

Pickle Packing 

Refrigerator Valve & Fittings Manufacturing (Approved 
Code No. 84—Supplement No. 51) 

Retail Customs Fur Manufacturing Trade (Approved Code 
No. 60—Supplement No. 2) 

Ring Traveler Manufacturing 

Saw Mill Machinery 

Shuttle Manufacturing 

Tubular Split & Outside Pronged Rivet Manufacturing (Ap- 
proved Code No. 84—Supplement No. 52) 


9/17/34 
10/ 4/34 


9/ 7/34 
9/24/34 


112/ /10 
1125/ /03 


1118/ /29 9/14/34 9/24/34 
9/21/34 


9/17/34 


9/11/34 
9/ 8/34 


1039/ /12 
117/ /85 


214/ /08 9/14/34 9/24/34 


10/15/34 
9/16/34 


10/ 4/34 
9/ 6/34 


113/ /01 
1328/ /15 


9/25/34 10/ 5/34 


9/ 7/34 9/17/34 


10/11/34 10/22/34 
9/ 7/34 9/17/34 


9/22/34 10/ 2/34 


911/1/14 


1122/1/06 


1399/ /48 
1333/ /14 
1104/ /08 


® Continued from October AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 





UNION PROGRESS 


Simplex Radio Company Under 
Union Agreement 


Whereas, The parties hereto desire 
to establish the standards of hours 
of labor, rates of pay and other con- 
ditions under which the employees 
shall work for the employer during 
the term of this agreement and with 
regard to the past conditions, the 
desire to regulate the mutual relations 
between the parties hereto with a 
view to securing harmonious co-oper- 
ation and better workmanship. 

Now, therefore, This agreement 
entered into this 6th day of October 
1934, by and between the Simplex 
Radio Company, hereinafter called 
the Employer, and the United Radio 
Workers Union Local 18896, af- 
filiated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, hereinafter called 
the union, through their authorized 
agents, shall be in effect one year 
from the date of signing and there- 
after until a new agreement has been 
signed or until upon notice as pro- 
vided in this agreement, it has been 
cancelled or terminated by either 
party. 

Witnesseth, That in consideration 
of the mutual performance in good 
faith by both parties to this agree- 
ment, the said parties do hereby agree 
to and with each other as follows: 

1. The employer agrees to em- 
ploy only members in good standing 
of the union in all production depart- 
ments. Only when such members in 
good standing are not available shall 
the Employer be free to employ per- 
sons not members of the union. It is 
expressly understood that after a 


lapse of two weeks the non-members 
so employed shall join the union. 

2. A member in good standing of 
the union is one fully paid up in dues 
and assessments by the 15th day of 
each month and who carries a mem- 
bership card which has not for any 
cause been suspended. 

3. Newly engaged employees shall 
be recorded as on trial for a period 
of two weeks, after which time they 
shall be considered regular employees 
of the employer, to be governed 
thereafter by this agreement. 

4. The business agent or any rep- 
resentative or officer of the union 
shall have admission to the factory of 
the employer at any time during 
working hours for the purposes of 
ascertaining whether or not this 
agreement is being observed by the 
parties hereto, or for the assisting in 
the adjustment of grievances. 

5. During the life of this agree- 
ment no strike shall be caused or sanc- 
tioned by the union and no lockout 
shall be entered upon by the em- 
ployer, until every peaceable method 
of settlement of difficulties shall have 
been tried. 

6. There shall be no discrimination 
of any kind against any member of 
the union by foremen, superintend- 
ents or any other persons in the em- 
ploy of the employer. 

7. The employer retains the right 
to discharge any employee who, upon 
request by the Union, he agrees to 
show the rule violated or cause for 
such discharge. If satisfactory cause 
cannot be shown by the employer, the 
discharged employee shall be paid for 
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all time lost, at his regular rate of 
pay, and reinstated. 

8. The regular hours of labor 
shall be not over eight hours on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday and four hours on Satur- 
day. Any work done on Sunday or 
holiday shall be paid at the rate of 
time and one-half. The time during 
which labor shall be performed is be- 
tween the hours of 8:00 a. m. and 
5:00 p. m. Should other shifts be 
necessary hours similar to the above 
to be arranged. Not less than sixty 
(60) minutes shall be allowed each 
employee for the noonday meal. 

g. When it becomes necessary for 
employees to work overtime they 
shall not be laid off during working 
hours to equalize overtime. Over- 
time shall mean any work performed 
in addition to the regular daily hours 
of work as specified in section eight 


(8) of this agreement and such over- 
time shall be paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half. 

10. The following days are agreed 


to be holidays: New Year’s Day, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, La- 
bor Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas Day. 

11. The minimum wage for all 
employees, unless otherwise herein 
provided for, shall be at the rate of 
thirty-two (32) cents per hour or 
nine dollars and sixty cents (9.60) 
per work week of thirty hours. (The 
above in production departments. ) 

12. Any employee transferring 
from one department in which he has 
established seniority shall be paid 
rates prevailing in the department to 
which he is transferred. 

General seniority shall be deter- 
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mined from last hiring date in the 
factory. 

Departmental seniority shall be 
established by employment in a de- 
partment for the period of one month. 

A roster of present employees’ 
established seniority rights in one and 
several departments shall be deter- 
mined by the union and posted at once. 

A roster of employees’ seniority 
rights shall be maintained by the 
union. 

13. The employer agrees not to 
enter into any individual agreement 
with any of his employees and to can- 
cel all written or verbal agreements 
he has with any individual member 
of the union and to return all con- 
tracts or agreements to the represen- 
tatives of the Union. 

14. Either party to this agreement 
may at any time request the opening 
of negotiations for the purpose of 
making changes in this agreement, 
thirty days written notice shall be 
given the other party and a confer- 
ence shall be held within fifteen days 
thereafter for the purpose of con- 
sidering said changes and arrange the 
details thereof. 

15. It is further agreed by the 
company to grant an increase of 10 
per cent, effective Monday, October 
8th, 1934, with an additional increase 
of at least 5 per cent on rates as of this 
date in thirty days provided conditions 
and efficiency have been improved ac- 
cordingly with the additional increase 
of 10 per cent over rates as of this 
date, making a total of 25 per cent 
over present rates, when conditions 
are such as to warrant this which 
should not be less than two months if 
everyone cooperates to the extent of 
their ability. 
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The agreement is signed for the 
company by H. C. Maibohm, Presi- 
dent, J. M. Grusch, Vice-President 
and R. J. Ommert, Secretary and by 
the following representatives for the 
United Radio Workers’ Union No. 
18896: W. A. Greer, Calvin H. 
Nagel and Walter K. Miller. 


Statement on the Electrical Industry 


On the basis of figures which are 
now available for the Electrical in- 
dustry, it should be noted that em- 
ployment, payrolls, sales, and earn- 
ings for 1934 show real improvement 
over 1933. 

The index of employment, based 
on 1923-1925 = 100, stood at 65.1 
in July, 1934, as compared with 51.4 
in July, 1933, while the index of pay- 
rolls was 49.8 in July, 1934, as com- 
pared with 35.8 in July, 1933. Aver- 
age weekly wages, however, have not 
increased appreciably, because hourly 
rates have not been increased enough 
to offset the reduction which was 
made in the average hours worked 
per week. 

New orders received for electrical 
goods in the second quarter of 1934 
amounted to $128,034,000 as com- 
pared with $79,856,000 in the second 
quarter of last year. At the same 
time, sales of electrical appliances for 
six months ending June, 1934 are in 
many cases at least twice as large as 
for the same period in 1933. Indi- 
cations are, therefore, that there has 
been a general increase in activity in 
this industry. 

A recent article in the “Electrical 
World Magazine” points to the possi- 
bility of real expansion in the sales of 
electric refrigerators. A report made 
by the CWA for sixty-four cities 
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ANALYSIS OF POWER COMPANY SALES 


First Half of 1934 compared with First Half of 
1933, 74 companies 


1934 1933 
86,898 units 49,702 units 
27,497 11,503 

9,574 2,899 
44,473 21,570 

7,098 2,899 


Refrigeraters 

Ranges 

Water Heaters ... 

Clothes Washers... 

Ironing machines. . 

Flat irons and ap- 
303,951 196,730 


Source: Electrical World Magazine, Sept. 1, 1934. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


Net Income 


1934 1933 
General Electric Co. 
6 mos.—6/30/34... $9,463,000 


6 mos.—6/30/33 


Westinghouse Electric Co. 
6 mos.—6/30/34... (d)32,000 
6 mos.—6/30/33 


$5,954,000 


(d) 5,570,000 


Reynolds Spring Co. 
6 mos.—6/30/34... 
6 mos.—6/30/33 


169,827 60,244 


Airway Elec. Appliance Co. 
24 wks.—6/16/34.. 4,084 
24 wks.—6/16/33 


Crosley Radio Co. 
3 mos.—6/30/34... 
3 mos.—6/30/33 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
6 mos.—6/30/34... 611,614 
6 mos.—6/30/33 


General Cable Corp. 
6 mos.—6/30/34... (d) 240,000 
6 mos.—6/30/33 


(d) 87,363 
340,668 104,911 

(d) 449,589 
(d) 1,588,000 


Source: Crandall’s Corporation Analyst 
Moody’s Manual 





shows that only approximately 16 per 
cent of all homes are equipped with 
electric refrigerators. In 1912 only 
16 per cent of the homes in the coun- 
try had electric lighting, but by the 
end of 1922, electric lighting had 
been installed in approximately 70 
per cent of our homes. As the need 
for electric refrigeration in every 
home becomes recognized, all plants 
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making this equipment will benefit 
from the increase in demand. 

Financial reports for certain com- 
panies in the industry which operated 
at a loss last year, show profits for 
the first six months of this year, and 
in every case, earnings have improved 
substantially. 


The attached tables give compara- 
tive figures for 1933 and 1934 on 
orders and sales of electrical equip- 
ment, on earnings for certain com- 
panies, and on hours, wages and em- 
ployment for “Radio and Phono. 
graphs” and for “Electrical Machin- 
ery, Apparatus and Supplies.” 


RADIO AND PHONOGRAPHS 


Average Average 

Average Hours per Rate per 
Weekly Wages Week Hour 
(1923-1925 = 100) Dollars Cents 


1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 + 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 


84.9 181.7 47.9 95.1 17.72 17.13 32.5 30.3 42.8 54.1 

90.6 177.5 $1.9 96.5 18.12 17.47 39.2 32.0 39.8 52.9 

89.6 187.6 47.9 101.5 16.67 17.48 32.0 33.3 41.0 51.5 

98.6 200.2 57.4 108.9 18.10 17.49 39.0 34.4 39.3 $1.5 

seoe SIDS 201.2 71.0 112.4 18.49 17.98 44.2 32.9 38.8 52.9 
o. 185.0 206.0 74.6 117.4 15.72 18.31 40.9 32.6 38.2 55.4 
«+» 138.0 205.0 63.5 114.4 14.76 17.78 36.2 31.9 37.0 54.4 
. 107.9 194.2 $9.2 106.6 17.08 17.66 37.7 32.5 39.5 53.2 


Index of Index of 
Employment Payrolls 


80.0% 80.1% 3.4% —13.8% 34.7% 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Trends of Employment 
Computations by A. F. of L. Research Staff 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, APPARATUS, AND SUPPLIES 


Average Average 

Average Hours per Rate per 
Employment Payrolls Weekly Wages Week Hour 
(1923-1925 = 100) Dollars Cents 


1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 = 1934 


44.7 57.8 27.0 $8.2 19.49 18.30 29.5 $1.5 59.5 $7.0 
44.7 59.2 26.7 40.9 19.48 19.26 30.2 33.3 57.1 58.0 
43.6 61.8 25.5 43.8 18.67 19.73 28.0 33.7. $7.8 57.9 
44.0 63.7 26.5 47.8 19.21 20.86 30.2 34.1 $6.2 59.7 
45.5 65.4 29.2 49.9 20.48 21.15 34.5 342 $5.2 60.2 
48.0 66.2 32.4 $1.8 20.70 21.61 37.9 35.0 $3.1 60.5 
51.4 65.1 35.8 49.8 20.27 21.05 38.1 33.7 $3.7 61.3 
46.0 62.7 29.0 46.0 19.76 20.28 32.6 33.6 56.1 59.2 


Index of Index of 


33-'34 36.3% 58.6% 2.6% 3.1% 5.5% 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Trends of Employment 
Computations by A. F. of L. Research Staff 
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ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 


Electrical Goods 
New Orders— 
quarterly 
(thous. of dol.) 
1934 


1933 


January 
February 
57,897 


79,856 


Change, 1933 to 1934 


92,302 


128,034 


Motors, 
direct current 
(New Orders) 
(thous. of dol.) 

1933 1934 


83,679 235,394 
168,266 215,558 
141,313 337,280 
118,359 245,784 
158,094 321,483 246 312 
265,054 366,613 412 363 
376,758 207,654 173 337 


187,360 275,681 310 297 
+ 47.1% —7.1% 


Power Cables 
(shipments) 

(thous. of ft.) 

1933 1934 


254 177 
439 ~ 180 
285 390 
288 321 


Source: Survey of Current Business, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Computations by A. F. of L. Research Staff. 


Mandate to Organize Mass-Product 
Workers 


Of special interest to all federal la- 
bor unions directly affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor will 
be the Resolution adopted in the re- 
cent convention of the Federation, re- 
garding the policy of the Federation 
toward the organization of workers in 
the mass production industries, such 
as automobiles, rubber, cement, alu- 
minum and many others. This Reso- 
lution directs the Federation to issue 
charters for national or international 
unions in the automobile, the cement 
and the aluminum industries, as well 
as to unions in any other mass produc- 
tion industries as may, in the opinion 
of the council, be ready for such char- 
ters. That Resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted by an over- 
whelming vote, was as follows: 


“In connection with these Resolu- 
tions your committee has given ex- 
tended and most profound considera- 
tion to one of the most important 
problems with which our American 
Trade Union Movement is con- 


fronted. These Resolutions deal with 
a question that affects the interest of 
many of the organizations affliated 
with and holding charters issued b 
the American Federation of Labor. It 
is because of its importance and far- 
reaching effect that your committee 
has devoted so much time and con- 
sideration to the problem. 

“The evidence presented in the 
hearings before the committee con- 
clusively indicates that to deal effec- 
tively with the question of organiza- 
tion and with the fundamental ques- 
tions involved, there should be a clear 
and definite policy outlined by this 
convention that will adequately meet 
the new and growing condition with 
which our American Labor Move- 
ment is confronted. 

“During recent years there have 
developed new methods. This has 
brought about a change in the nature 
of the work performed by millions of 
workers in industries which it has been 
most difficult or impossible to organ- 
ize into craft unions. The systems of 
mass production are comparatively 
new and are under the control of 
great corporations and aggregations 
of capital which have resisted all ef- 
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forts at organization. The provision 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act protecting the right of employees 
to organize and select representatives 
of their own choice without interfer- 
ence on the part of employers, or their 
agents, has had the effect of freezing 
the flood of organization sentiment 
existing in the breasts of millions of 
workers who have been prevented by 
employer opposition from satisfying 
their desire for organization. 

“The American Federation of La- 
bor is desirous of meeting this de- 
mand. We consider it our duty to 
formulate policies which will fully 
protect the jurisdictional rights of all 
trade unions organized upon craft 
lines and afford every opportunity for 
development and accession of those 
workers engaged upon work over 
which these organizations exercise 
jurisdiction. Experience has shown 


that craft organization is most effec- 
tive in protecting the welfare and ad- 


vancing the interests of workers where 
the nature of the industry is such that 
the lines of demarcation between 
crafts are distinguishable. 

“However, it is also realized that 
in many of the industries in which 
thousands of workers are employed a 
new condition exists requiring organi- 
zation upon a different basis to be 
most effective. 

“To meet this new condition the 
Executive Council is directed to issue 
charters for National or International 
Unions in the automotive, cement, 
aluminum and such other mass pro- 
duction and miscellaneous industries 
as in the judgment of the Executive 
Council may be necessary to meet the 
situation. 

“That the Executive Council shall 
at the earliest practical date inaugu- 
rate, manage, promote and conduct a 
campaign of organization in the iron 
and steel industry. 


“That in order to protect and safe- 
guard the members of such National 
and International Unions as are char- 
tered, the American Federation of 
Labor shall for a provisional period 
direct the policies, administer the busi- 
ness and designate the administrative 
and financial officers of such newly or- 
ganized unions.” 


This action of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor has great significance 
not only for those workers already or- 
ganized in federal labor unions, but 
to the workers in mass production in- 
dustries who are not yet in unions; it 
means that the company union can be 
fought more effectively in those indus- 
tries; that hundreds of thousands, 
even millions of workers will be 
brought into the ranks of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


Gasoline Station Workers Gain Wage 


Increase 


Solid organization and courageous 
leadership have brought abundant re- 
turns to the membership of the Gaso- 
line Station Operators Union No. 
18378 of Cleveland, Ohio. On Sep- 
tember 25, John A. Lapp, who had 
been appointed by Petroleum Admin- 
istrator Harold L. Ickes as impartial 
chairman of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion chosen to settle the dispute be- 
tween the union and seventeen major 
oil companies of Cleveland and Cuya- 
hoga County, made public the award 
settling the controversial issues. The 
arbitration proceedings grew out of a 
dispute over wages, and working con- 
ditions, which was terminated in an 
agreement of May 16, 1934. The 
agreement pledged both sides to ad- 
just their differences through direct 
negotiations and, failing to reach a 
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satisfactory settlement, to submit to 
arbitration. The work of the Arbi- 
tration Board was begun on July 2, 
and, after almost three months of con- 
tinuous work, a decision was reached 
giving the gasoline station workers 
about $150,000 in retroactive pay and 
increasing their total wages by some 
$350,000 per year. 

The principal issue presented to the 
Board was that of wages. In the basic 
classifications they determined the fol- 
lowing rates of compensation: 

Junior Operators—This classifica- 
tion includes all full time salaried serv- 
ice station employees who have been 
employed lessthan1 year. They shall 
receive a minimum salary of $80.00 
per month for the first six months of 
employment and $87.50 per month 
for the next six months thereafter. 

Specialized Operators—T hese com- 
prise all employees who are engaged 
in skilled labor, such as vulcanizers, 
battery repair men, brake specialists, 
motor analysts, etc. They shall be 
paid at the minimum rate of $100 per 
month for the first three months of 
their employment, and thereafter 
shall be increased to a minimum of 
$115 per month. 

Senior Operators—This classifica- 
tion includes all full time salaried serv- 
ice station employees who have been 
employed for one year or more. They 
shall receive a minimum salary of 
$100 per month. 

Managing Operators—This classi- 
fication includes all full time salaried 
service station employees who are in- 
vested with direct responsibility for 
operations of the station. Each sala- 
ried service station shall have at least 
one employee classed as a managing 
operator. The salary of the man- 
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aging operator shall be a minimum 
salary of $110 per month and he shall 
receive in addition to it $5 per month 
for a second full time operator work- 
ing under him and $2 per month for 
each additional full time operator 
working under him. 

When compared with the N. R. A. 
minimum of $65 per month, the award 
shows an increase of between 23 and 
77 per cent over the minimum rate of 
the Code for the several classifica- 
tions. The award to the employees 
who work on a commission basis repre- 
sents another important gain. These 
workers are now guaranteed the same 
minimum salary as other station op- 
erators. In the past, many station 
operators who work under commis- 
sion arrangement after making deduc- 
tions for light, rent, shortages, etc., 
realized less than enough income to 
support themselves and their families. 

Reductions of force, layoffs, and re- 
hiring are covered by a clear-cut sen- 
iority rule which leaves no room for 
misunderstandings or subterfuges. All 
service station workers who are com- 
pelled to wear uniforms while on duty 
and who are not furnished such uni- 
forms at the expense of the employer, 
will be allowed $1.50 a month for 
their purchase and upkeep. On an an- 
nual basis, this represents $18 a year. 
No deduction for shortage is to be 
made without a full investigation and 
checking of meters. 

In all cases of discharges, if rein- 
statement cannot be obtained by direct 
negotiations between the union and 
the employer, the matter is to be arbi- 
trated. A similar procedure is estab- 
lished for the settlement of disputes 
arising during the period covered by 
the award. This procedure fully pro- 
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tects the interests of each worker and 
guarantees him every possible consid- 
eration in his struggle for economic 
security. 

Many other important points are 
covered in the award, such as leaves 
of absence, bi-monthly payment of 
wages, 90-day leave of absence for 
union officers, payment of premiums 
on fidelity bonds by the employer, cost 
of physical examination to be borne 
by the employer, etc. 

The results of this award are far- 
reaching. Over a widespread terri- 
tory union-distributed gasoline sold by 
union men will be a daily reminder to 
the American public that best service 
can be secured only when based on a 
living and saving wage of the worker, 
essential to a truly American standard 
of living. In the words of Phil 


Hannah, the able secretary of the 
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Gasoline Station Operators Union 
No. 18378, “the nation can return to 
a lasting and enduring prosperity only 
when both the employer and employee 
are in full accord and agreement on 
the principle that all business should 
be conducted on a basis affording a 
fair and equitable return on invested 
capital—and a living and saving wage 
for all those who depend on it as a 
means of livelihood.” * 


* The companies included in the arbitration by 
agreement were: Canfield Oil Company, Cities 
Service Company, Columbia Refining Company, 
Commercial Oil Company, Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, Goodyear Service, Inc., Good- 
rich Silvertown, Inc., Gulf Refining Company, 
National Refining Company, Pocahontas Oil 
Corporation, Sears-Roebuck Company, Shell 
Petroleum Corporation, Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany, Standard Oil Company (Ohio), Sun Oil 
Company, Texas Distributing Company and 
Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., Sinclair Automobile, 
Inc. 


NOVEMBER OAKS 


Their swarthy cheeks suffused with winy red, 
Their bodies ruddy brown against the blue, 
November oaks are like a stalwart crew 

Undaunted when the fields turn white. 


Not dead, 


But storing proudly and exultantly, within, 
The sap of life that, like a pulsing gift, 
Had stirred their strength to glory. 


Still they lift 


Their massive trunks unbent and strong. 


They win 


A ceaseless war with Winter, while they stand 
Like ranks of eager troopers, whom the Spring 
Must aid with increment of power. 


They sing 


More gallantly when swayed by storm; a band 
Of lusty comrades, whose unyielding strength 
Shall bring them sylvan victory at length. 


Edward H. Hume. 





LUMBER UNION LETTER 
Lumber Workers’ Income 


the actual buying power of the 

average lumber worker’s pay en- 
velope at three different times: The 
year 1929, March, 1933 and Septem- 
ber, 1934. 

In 1929, the average lumber work- 
er’s income was $19.34 a week; by 
March, 1933, it had shrunk to less 
than half—$8.40. The 26 per cent 
decline in living costs during this pe- 
riod compensated part of this loss, 
but even when allowance is made for 
lower prices the living standard which 
the average lumber pay envelope 
could support in March, 1933, was 
only 59 per cent of the 1929 level. ~ 

This marks the lowest point 
reached by lumber wages in recent 
years. Since March, 1933, there have 
been some income gains; but living 
costs have increased, offsetting a large 
part of the improvement. From 
March, 1933, to September, 1934, 
the average lumber worker’s weekly 
income rose $3.80, but living costs 


Tite picture graph below shows 


increased 13 per cent. The lumber 
worker’s “real” income’ in September, 
1934, was still only 76 per cent of the 
1929 level. 

Thus even those lumber workers 
who have jobs have recovered less 
than half their losses since 1929. In 
addition, 256,000 lumber workers 
who had work in 1929 were still with- 
out jobs in September, 1934, although 
61,000 have gone back to work since 
March, 1933. 

We are grateful for this partial re- 
covery, but realize that the average 
lumber worker's “real” income’ must 
rise 32 per cent above its present level 
to get back to 1929 standards and that 
more than 250,000 lumber workers 
must return to work. (All these fig- 
ures are based on reports of the U. S. 
Labor Department supplemented by 
monthly living cost figures from 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board.) 


* Income in terms of the goods it will buy. 


LUMBER WORKER’S PAY ENVELOPE 


MAR. 1933 


SEPT. 1934 
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Union Organization Essential 


How can lumber workers’ income 
and employment be lifted to 1929 
levels? This is a problem for joint 
consideration by organized workers 
and organized employers, under 
chairmanship of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. No individual lumber worker 
can hope to do anything about it un- 
less he belongs to an independent 
union which can speak for him. 

To regain 1929 living standards in- 
volves two things: Increased lumber 
production and increased wages. 

We may expect increased lumber 
production just as soon as recovery 
starts on a broad scale. For the 
shortage of housing will create a de- 
mand for lumber, railroads will need 
lumber for cross ties, cars and other 
equipment, demands from other in- 
dustries will increase. 

Substantial wage increases should 
be possible as lumber production rises, 
for during depression the lumber in- 
dustry has been forced to make im- 
portant economies in production. 
New machinery, greater efficiency, 
new techniques, have increased pro- 
duction per worker to such an extent 
that in 1933 the average lumber 
worker actually produced 7 per cent 
more than he did in 1929? although he 
worked approximately 8 hours less 
per week.’ 


* Federal Reserve Board shows lumber produc- 
tion in 1933 was 35.1 per cent of 1929; Labor 
Department shows that lumber employment in 
1933 was 32.7 per cent of 1929. 

* Labor Department shows hours of work aver- 
aged 37 per week in 1933. National Industrial 
Conference Board gives 45 hours per week as the 
1929 average. While their two figures are not 
strictly comparable, they serve to indicate roughly 
the decrease in hours. 
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This fact is of the greatest impor- 
tance to lumber workers. The sav- 
ings from these improvements have 
by no means been passed on to 
the workers. Although the lumber 
worker produces 7 per cent more to- 
day than he did in 1929, his income 
is 24 per cent less. 


Low Costs Should Mean High 
Wages 


At the present time, because the 
lumber industry is operating at a very 
low level and production is scarcely 
more than one-third (35 per cent) of 


the 1929 volume, unit production 


costs are high, in spite of these econ- 
omies. Just as soon as production 
rises, however, unit operating costs 
will be greatly reduced, providing the 
means for substantial increases in lum- 
ber workers’ income. 

If you are a union member, your 
union can watch every increase in pro- 
duction and every technical improve- 
ment which reduces costs. Your offi- 
cers will know when to drive for res- 
toration of the 1929 wage level. And 
you need not stop with the 1929 level. 
Since you are now producing 7 per 
cent more than you produced in 1929, 
your wages should eventually be above 
1929 by a proportionate amount. 

When you have a strong union, 
recognized by your employers, and 
when collective bargaining is firmly 
established, you can cooperate with 
your employer in improving the eff- 
ciency of your plant. Every increase 
in efficiency helps to create a basis for 
higher wage payments. With a strong 
union, workers can insist on receiving 
their share of the income resulting 
from reduced production costs. 
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What’s Ahead in Production? 


As yet, lumber production has not 
increased very greatly since the low 
point of depression. Slowly but 
surely, however, the industry is climb- 
ing upward. Prospects for the last 
quarter of 1934 are brighter than they 
were at this time last year. 

The American Railway Association 
receives every three months from ship- 
pers of lumber a forecast of their re- 
quirements for freight cars in the com- 
ing quarter. From these reports the 
Association estimates that in the last 
quarter of 1934 (October through 
December) lumber shipments will ex- 
ceed the last quarter of 1933 by 4.2 
percent. In 1933, 309,354 car loads 
of lumber were shipped in the last 
quarter ; this year the forecast is 322,- 
379. This means that probably the 
production of lumber mills in the next 
three months, October, November 
and December, will be slightly greater 
than last year and also greater than 
in the three summer months of this 
year (July through September). 

Lumber production in the first two 
quarters of 1934 was 29 per cent 
above 1933, but in the third quarter 
it fell below 1933 by 18 per cent. 
These figures are from reports of the 
Lumber Code Authority. Some of 
this loss wil probably be regained dur- 
ing the last quarter. 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF 
LUMBER 


Fourth Quarter 


Actual Probable % 
1933 1934 Change 
309,354 322,379 + 4.2 
65,629 74,834 +14 


United States 
Pacific Northwest ... 
(Wash. and Oregon) 


~ Allegheny 
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Actual 
1933 


13,780 


Probable % 
1934 Change 


14,607 + 6 


7,937 
(Montana, Dakotas, 
Minn.) 
Central West 
(Kan., Neb., Colo., 
Wyo., Utah, Idaho) 


3,100 


27,784 30,562 
(Texas, Okla., La.) 
Missouri-Kansas . 
(Includes also Ark.) 
Mid-West 
(Ill, Iowa, Wisc., 
Ind.) 
Great Lakes 
(Mich. and North- 
ern Ohio) 
Ohio Valley 
(Ky., Southern Ohio) 
Southeast 
(Miss., 
Fla., 
Carolina, 
Va.) 


16,135 14,522 


27,809 26,420 


2,289 2,312 


6,408 5,126 


110,047 117,750 


Tenn., 


5,037 
(W. Va., Western 
Pa.) 
Atlantic States 
(N. Y., N. J., East- 
ern Pa., Md., Del.) 
New England 
(All N. England 
states) 


11,845 


11,846 


Already production is turning up- 
ward. In the week of October 6 lum- 
ber output was higher than the week 


of September 1. Orders were run- 
ning well ahead of production in some 
districts : 
Per cent 
orders 
Region are above 
Southern Pine 
Southern and Appalachian Hardwood.. 
Northern Pine 
Southern Cypress 
Northern Hemlock 


Total stocks of lumber in the 
United States, however, were con- 
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siderably higher on October 6 this 
year than last year; 656 mills report 
stocks of 4,146,817 M feet this year, 
compared to 3,691,994 last year. 
This means that some of the new de- 
mand for lumber can be filled out of 
stock and production will increase 
more slowly than it otherwise would. 

Employment in lumber camps and 
sawmills has increased slightly since 
the summer dull period. Labor De- 
partment reports show 163,200 em- 
ployed in September, 1934, as com- 
pared to 161,733 in July and 162,212 
in August. 

Lumber workers have good reason 
to hope for somewhat better employ- 
ment during the last quarter of 1934, 
but these gains are small indeed in 
comparison to the large number out 
of work. 


What Can a Union Do? 


This is what one lumber union has 
done. 

Situated in the central lumber pro- 
ducing region of the United States, 
this union is 100 per cent organized. 
An agreement with their employer 
makes the following provisions for a 
period of two years: 


1. The union agrees to furnish all 
labor, and the employer agrees to hire 
workers only through the union unless 
the union is unable to furnish members 
in good standing. 

2. Seniority rules protect members 
from indiscriminate lay off. 

3. The check off system provides 
that union dues are deducted by the 
employer and paid to the financial 
secretary of the union. 

4. Aunion Workman’s Committee 
in each camp takes up work problems 
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with management and protects each 
member’s interest in all questions aris- 
ing at work. 

5. Arbitration is provided in case 
of disagreement between the Work- 
man’s Committee and the manage- 
ment. 

6. Wage standards are fixed for 
all occupations, and standard rate for 
payment of board. Employer agrees 
to furnish materials for construction 
of bath houses in main camps; union 
agrees to furnish labor. 

7- A 25 per cent wage increase. 


Living Conditions 


In all cases where living conditions 
are under control of the company you 
work for, it is important to see that 
certain standards are maintained. 
These standards can be fixed by your 
Union, through conference with your 
employer; the union can see that they 
are carried out. 

The following are important points 
to emphasize: cleanliness, proper san- 
itation, plumbing, proper water sup- 
ply ; good beds in clean and wholesome 
condition, no overcrowding; proper 
lighting and heating. Adequate medi- 
cal service in a lumber camp, sawmill 
or planing mill is especially important. 

The following description of a lum- 
ber camp sent us by a union in the 
northwest indicates what is possible 
under modern conditions: 


“Here you will find quite a modern 
little town with electric lights, stoves, 
refrigerators and all the modern 
household appliances in use, city water 


with clorinator purifying system, 
giant logging machinery which will 
log in and load a log weighing many 
tons with ease and speed, also a com- 
plete railway system with a dispatcher 
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on duty, as on any standard railway, a 
machine shop that is up to the minute 
and can handle almost any job, first 
aid service with a doctor and trained 
nurse on duty at all times and a speedy 
ambulance to a modern hospital when 
case is serious; a modern grade and 
accredited high school, daily news- 
paper service both morning and eve- 
ning papers, gravel highway to town, 
movies, pool hall, garage, complete 
department store, tavern and cafe. 
“There are over 500 men at work 
here now; our pay is now the same 
per day as in 1929, but as we work one 
day less per week we lack that one day 
of getting the same wages, and have 
much more lost time than then.” 


News from Local Unions 


Three more unions report nearly 
100 per cent organization. Local No. 
18938, Port Angeles, Washington 
(shingle workers). Local No. 18713,~ 
Green Pond, Alabama. Local No. 
18770, Fox Park, Wyoming (cutting 
timber, ties and props). 

Reports on company unions have 
come in for next month’s letter. This 
month’s news follows: 

“The lumber mills and logging 
camps are talking in favor of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Unions. We 
have made wonderful progress in the 
shingle weavers’ organization—hope 
to have it 100 per cent before long.” 
—Olympia, W ashington. 

“Slow but sure, our membership is 
increasing. Nine new members were 
initiated in the month of August. 

“Each member is appointed to act 
as an organizer and instructed to bring 
his fellow workers into the Union.’ 
Seattle, Washington. 

Local reports they are preparing 
for an election.—Portland, Oregon. 

There is an attempt to cut wages 
of truck drivers, wood crews, log 
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snakers, loaders, etc. We have 13 
new members in process of forming 
a new local in another lumber com- 
pany.—Green Pond, Alabama. 


“We have asked for a 21-cent raise 
on the hour with complete recognition 
of the union, and all men be put back’ 
to work who have been fired or laid 
off on account of their union activities. 
(The present scale is from 28 % cents 
to 58 cents per hour.) 

“We have quite a few discrimina- 
tion cases on this job and are now on 
strike to reinstate these members, 
secure union recognition and an in- 
crease in pay.” —Cass, W.Va. 


Wage Rates and Hours 


We shall shortly give you wage 
rates and hours in 15 plants in the 
northwest and reports from unions in 
four states in the South and Midwest 
and the Province of Ontario, Canada. 
The following summary shows that 
minimum wages vary from 24 cents 
an hour in Alabama to 45 cents and in 
some cases 50 cents an hour in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. There is no justi- 
fication for this Southern differential, 
which means that Lumber workers in 
the South have a living standard 
scarcely more than half that of work- 


ers in the Northwest. 
Wages Hours 

(cents per hour) 

2834" to 58 

24 to 50° 

24 

$28 per month 

42%4¢ to $1.27%4 

42%4¢ to $1.35 


8 day’ 

8 day 40 week 
40 week 

8 day 40 week 
30-40 week 

6 to 8 day 
24-40 week 


West Virginia 
Alabama .... 
Louisiana ... 
Minnesota .. 
Oregon 

Washington . 


45 to $1.0234 
25¢ min. 


California ... 


Ontario, Can.. 10 per day 


2One union reports 96% classed as common 
labor, receiving the 28%4¢ rate. 
* 2 One union reports only 16 hours per week. 

* Skilled labor from 36 to 50¢ per hour. 

“Some mills have 50¢ minimum. 





UNEMPLOYMENT RISES ABOVE LAST YEAR 


compiled from U. S. Govern- 

ment reports, shows an in- 

crease in unemployment from August 

‘to September of 130,000 persons, 

raising the total number without work 

in industry from 10,821,000 in August 
to 10,951,000 in September. 

These figures include about 250,000 

not at work in the textile industries 


On unemployment estimate, 


where the strike was in effect at the 
time employment reports were made. 
Omitting the textile industries, the 
figures show in other industries a 
slight seasonal gain in employment. 
Retail trade reported nearly 170,000 
new jobs with the fall season, building 
and road construction 29,000, mines 
13,000, and the harvest season gave 
work to nearly 25,000 on farms. 


Record for Six Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 


18 18 18 16 
18 15 14 12 
20 22 #21 = «#21 
27 27 «26 0=—Oo 2S 
31 31 «263031 
35 34 «33 
28 26 25 24 


Building Trades 36 Ss 3 
34 29 
41 40 
52 50 
63 65 
2. 7 
55 58 


16 12 
7 5 
18 19 
27.029 
37 39 
49 

28 


Printing Trades 5 
a 

6 

12 

18 


* Preliminary. 
t Revised. 


13 11 12 9 10 10 13 13 
11 9 9 10 11 12 1 12 
20 22 22 21 22 23 21 
25 26 26 26 27 30 2% 
31 34 32 32 34 32 
33 31 29 28 29 #31 
24 28 2st 


33 
31 
28 

25 24 #19 22 21 23 «27 

26 16 18 21 23 32 2 

37 39 «= 39 42 45 

50 51 $4 59 52 

61 64 64 67 «69 

67 66 

57 60 

9 

7 

20 

30 

45 

42 

25 

5 

4 

8 


14 
22 
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Manufacturing industries as a whole 
contributed nothing to the fall em- 
ployment gain; instead, the report 
shows a decrease in manufacturing 
employment even in industries not 
affected by the strike. 

It is significant that the largest em- 
ployment gain in September was in the 
industry directly affected by farmers’ 
and workers’ buying power—retail 
trade. This buying power which had 
been accumulating over recent months 
became effective in the September 
sales, increasing the volume of trade 
and creating new jobs. 

Trade union unemployment figures 
for September and the first part of 
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: October indicate the seasonal employ- 


ment gain even more clearly, since 
those on strike are not counted as 
unemployed in our reports. Our 
weighted figure shows a decline in un- 
employment from 21.6 per cent in 
August to 20.3 per cent in September 
and 20.0 per cent in the first part of 
October. 

Even temporary employment gains 
are most welcome at this time of great 
need, but we must not let them obscure 
the fact that during the past year in- 
dustrial employment has decreased. 
The total number at work in the 
United States was 39,764,000 in Sep- 
tember, 1933; by September, 1934, it 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 
Per cent 


All Other Trades 
Per cent 


Building Trades 
Per cent 


increase 
(+) or 

decrease 
(-) 
since 

Sept.! 
+4 
+ (a) 
+22 
—14 
-—1 
—2 
-9 
—2 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 


ployed 
October 


increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
Sept. 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
October 
1934 
45 
39 
25 
46 
50 
59 
68 
50 
50 
45 
79 
29 
50 
38 
73 
36 
82 
60 
65 
40 
47 
41 
38 
28 


increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
Sept.! 
+ 3 
-—1 
+13 
—-1 
—2 
— 2 
— 6 
— (a) 
+ 2 
+13 
—12 
+ 5 
+19 
-—1 
— 3 
—12 
-1 
—17 
- 5 
+ 2 
— (a) 
+16 
+ 5 
— 6 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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had declined to 39,367,000. This 
represents a decline of nearly 400,000. 
During these twelve months, the nor- 
mal increase in population has added 
close to 450,000 to the army of job 
seekers for whom industry provides 
no work. Thus the number without 
work in industry has risen from 
10,108,000 in September, 1933, to 
10,951,000 in September, 1934. 

This is the first time since the 
President’s Reemployment Program 
started in July, 1933, that unemploy- 
ment in any month has exceeded last 
year’s level. To find the army of un- 
employed increasing again is serious 
indeed. It is high time the Adminis- 
tration applied itself to the task of 
getting men and women back to work 
in industry, where they can create the 
wealth to pay their income. 

The September figures show that 
the Government is carrying a monthly 
load of over $95,000,000 for payrolls 
in PWA, Conservation Camps and 
ERA work relief, providing emer- 
gency work for 2,229,000 persons. 
Of these, 307,000 are in Conserva- 
tion Camps, 539,000 in PWA and 
1,383,000 on FERA work relief. 
These jobs reduce the number with- 
out work of any sort to 8,722,000, 
but they are not creating income to 
pay their cost; they are a steady drain 
on Federal resources. 

In addition the July report shows 
nearly 4,334,000 cases, or nearly 17,- 
000,000 individuals, on relief rolls 
(including ERA work program). 

Could any: statement show with 
greater force the immensity of human 
need today, the urgency of an imme- 
diate Federal program to put men 
back to work in industry ? 
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Total Number 


Per Cent of Union 


Members 


Unemployed Unemployed Part 


in U. S. 


7,431,000 
7,160,000 
7,345,000 
7,098,000 
6,739,000 
6,750,000 


6,841,000 | 


7,198,000 
7,357,000 
7,303 ,000 
7,778,000 
8,699,000 
8,908 ,000 
11,489, 0003 
10,197,000 
10,486,000 
10,739,000 
10,990,000 
11,470,000 


.. 11,853,000 


12,300,000 
12,344,000 
11,767,000 
11,586,000 
12,008 ,000 
12,124,000 
11,904, 0003 
13, 100,000 
13,294,000 
13 ,689 ,000 
13,256,000 
12,896,000 
12,204,000 
11,793,000 
10,960,000 
10, 108,000 
10, 122,000 
10,651,000 
10, 769 ,000 


11,755,000 
11,443,000 
10,849,000 
10,551,000 
10, 248,000 
10, 310,000 
10, 793,000 
10, 821 , 0008 
10, 951, 000° 


* Preliminary. 

+ Average. 
Revised. 
For 1930 figures see August FEpERATIONIST, 


page 853. 
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TECHNICS AND CIVILIZATION, by 
Lewis Mumford, Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 495 pp. Price $4. Re- 
viewed by P. H. Groggins, Chemi- 
cal Engineer, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


In tracing the development of the 
technics and their contemporary civi- 
lizations, Dr. Mumford portrays the 
efforts of man to conquer and har- 
ness his environment only to find af- 
ter centuries of progressive struggle 
that he is not the master but the slave 
of the mechanical universe that has 
been wrought. To multiply his own 
powers man built and humanized a 
robot, but in gaining this objective 
a reverse action set in, resulting in 
man’s reduction to a virtual robot. 
This condition has arisen because we 
have advanced too swiftly and heed- 
lessly along the line of mechanical 
improvement, and have failed to as- 
similate the machine and to codrdi- 
nate it with human capacities and 
needs. 

“The failure to evaluate the ma- 
chine and integrate it in society as a 
whole was not due simply to defects 
in distributing income, to errors of 
management, to greed and narrow- 
mindedness of the industrial leaders. 
It was also due to a weakness of the 
entire philosophy upon which the new 
technics and inventions were 
grounded. The belief that values 


and human relationships could be dis- 
pensed with, that processes justified 
themselves solely in terms of quantity 
production and cash results, led to 
overspeeding of the machine, exor- 
bitant profits and dishonest overcapi- 
talization.” As a result we have in- 
dustrial stagnation and widespread 
human suffering. 

The author first discusses the cul- 
tural preparation leading up to the 
dawn of our modern technics, that is, 
roughly to the year 1000. Particu- 
lar emphasis is placed on the impor- 
tance of the clock as an instrument in 
creating order and effecting mechani- 
cal efficiency, as well as an agent in 
giving value to time, thereby speed- 
ing up the tempo of life. 

Among the agents of mechaniza- 
tion, mining is most closely bound up 
with the first development of modern 
capitalism. Originally undertaken 
by free men, the mechanical devel- 
opment of mining necessitated in- 
creased capital. This in turn led to 
the wage system and absentee owner- 
ship. The mine, moreover, required 
the engineer and the development of 
transportation systems. 

Perhaps the most positive influence 
in the development of the machine 
has been that of war. This involved 
the large scale use of iron, the stand- 
ardization and mass production of 
fire arms and uniforms, the building 
of roads and bridges, and the strict 
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coérdination of transport, supply and 
production. The regimentation and 
mass production of soldiers, to.the 
end of turning out a cheap standard- 
ized and replaceable product, was the 
contribution of the military mind to 
the machine process. In fact, the 
army is the ideal form toward which 
a purely mechanical system of indus- 
try must tend. 

In tracing the development of the 
machine and machine civilization, the 
story is divided into three successive 
but overlapping and interpenetrating 
phases; eotechnic, paleotechnic and 
neotechnic. The first period deals 
with the dawn of our modern tech- 
nics and stretches roughly from the 
year 1000 to 1750. During this pe- 
riod the dispersed technical advances 
and suggestions of other civilizations 
were wrought together and the pro- 
cess of invention and experimental 
adaption went on at a slowly accele- 
rating pace. Most of the key inven- 
tions necessary to universalize the 
machine were promoted during this 
period. With strict scientific accu- 
racy, the author notes that there is 
scarcely an element in the second 
phase that did not exist as a germ, 
often as an embryo, frequently as an 
independent being in the first phase. 
This era reached its climax, techno- 
logically speaking, in the seventeenth 
century, with the foundation of ex- 
perimental science—laid on a basis of 
mathematics, fine manipulation, accu- 
rate timing, and exact measurement. 
Wind and water were the sources of 
power. Wood was the principal ma- 
terial of construction, and glass 
played an important part in many 
technical and social developments. 
During a greater part of the eotech- 


nic period, culture and technics were 
in relative harmony. “The rift be- 
tween mechanization and humaniza- 
tion, between power bent on its own 
aggrandizement and power directed 
toward wider human fulfillment had 
already appeared, but its consequences 
had still to become fully visible.” 
The reign of coal and oil as sources 
of power, the development and eleva- 
tion of the machine and the degrada- 
tion and enslavement of humanity oc- 
curred during the paleotechnic period. 
This stage commences roughly about 
1700, reaches a climax about 1870, 
and at 1900 an accelerating down- 
ward movement is noticeable. In all 
its broader aspects, paleotechnic in- 
dustry is related to the mine, and coal 
and iron dominated the period. 
Large and unsightly factories, large 
and ugly cities, came into existence, 
and the destruction of the environ- 
ment and the degradation of the 
worker were by-products. More 
power, more speed, larger produc- 
ing units, larger empires, were the 
mechanical and political achieve- 
ments. Humanly speaking, the pa- 
leotechnic period was a disastrous in- 
terlude, from which we are now 
slowly emerging despite the organized 
and selfish opposition of Liberty 
Leagues, which might more accu- 
rately be dubbed “Shylock, Inc.”! 
The neotechnic period, which is 
now in its infancy, depends on elec- 
tricity for power, and adds new al- 
loys and synthetic products to its 
available structural materials. It 
ushers in the scientific method to ex- 
plore nature and to compete with it, 
and also to apply its principles in the 
more important problem—the serv- 
ice of mankind. The worker, instead 
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of being the source of work, becomes 
principally an observer and regulator 
of the performance of machines. As 
a concomitant of the universal adop- 
tion of electricity, industry becomes 
decentralized and the _ industrial 
worker is again permitted to come 
in contact with the beauties of na- 
ture. The technics are becoming in- 
tegrated with life and the spirit of 
destruction for immediate profit is 
being converted to one of conserva- 
tion for the public good. 

The social influences of the ma- 
chine—romance, sex, sports, and the 
necessity for the collective effort of 
labor, are ably summed up under 
“Compensations and _ Reversions’’. 
Up to this point the author has played 
the role of scientist. The assembling 
of the data, their correlation and pre- 
sentation, are a tribute to the influence 
of the scientific method. It would 
appear reasonable to assume that the 
preparation of such an exhaustive 
and accurate background of funda- 
mental data should lead to sound con- 
clusions regarding the “Assimilation 
of the Machine” and our subsequent 
“Orientation” or control of our neo- 
technic civilization. The reader will 
find that this assumption is entirely 
justified. 

In the process of orientation the 
author does not necessarily paint a 
Utopia as the ultimate achievement, 
but does present an alluring picture 
of the possibilities of future society. 
Here the essential processes are con- 
version, production, consumption and 
creation. In the first two steps energy 
is seized and prepared for the suste- 
nance of life. “In the third, life is 
supported and renewed in order that 
it may wind itself up, so to speak, on 
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higher levels of thought and culture.” 
The real significance of the machine, 
socially speaking, does not consist 
either in the multiplication of goods 
or the multiplication of wants, real 
or illusory (capitalistic philosophy). 
The test of economic success does not 
lie in the industrial process alone. 
The important factors are not quan- 
tities but ratio—ratios of mechanical 
effort to social and cultural results. 
Our goal, according to Mumford, is 
not increased consumption, but a vi- 
tal standard. Indeed, the higher this 
standard, the less can it be expressed 
adequately in terms of money, the 
more must it be expressed in terms of 
leisure and health, biological activity 
and esthetic pleasure. Once the 
standard was established, gains be- 
yond the calculated would be bonuses 
for the whole community. Such gains, 
instead of stopping the works as they 
do now, would lubricate them, and 
tend to increase the margin of time 
or energy available for the modes of 
life rather than for the means. 

Ultimately we will have a state of 
comparative equilibrium in our social 
and industrial world due to conserva- 
tion and restoration of natural re- 
sources, planning to eliminate uncer- 
tainties of agriculture and industry, 
and a balancing of the population as 
to number and geographical distribu- 
tion. 

Probably the only valid criticisms 
one may make of Dr. Mumford’s 
work are the absence of concrete 
practical suggestions regarding the 
modus operandi in effecting the 
stormy transition from recognized 
chaos to the fascinating future. The 
important psychological factors of ri- 
valry, incentive and competition are 
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dismissed too lightly. The existing 
political and labor organizations also 
receive scant attention. The prob- 
lem of equality of income with regard 
to the basic commodities is also a 
mooted one, since this is one of the 
important factors tending to create 
the equilibrium in world population 
which the author envisions. 

In Technics and Civilization, Dr. 
Mumford plays the role of scientist 
and prophet. The work is a timely 


contribution to our knowledge of the . 


m-chine and mankind. Leaders of 
organized labor will gain much from 
this chronicling of the historical de- 
velopment of the technics and the re- 
sultant stimulation of collective ac- 
tivities of labor. It is hoped that 


the custodians of industry will have 
it interpreted for them so that an 
early recognition of the rights and 


needs of the toiler will be granted 
without needless struggle. P 


THE PLIGHT OF THE BITUMINOUS 
Coat Miner, Homer Lawrence 
Morris, University of Pennsylva- 
nia Press, Philadelphia, 1934. $3. 
Pp. 247. Reviewed by Royal E. 
Montgomery, Cornell University. 


The sickness of the bituminous coal 
industry and the plight of thousands 
of those attached to it for livelihood 
have been the subject of numerous 
investigations and monographic stud- 
ies during the last decade, but Dr. 
Morris’ book is something more than 
“just another.” It is true that much 
of what he tells us about the causes 
of overdevelopment, the chaos into 
which unbridled competition has led 
the industry, the occupational immo- 
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bility of miners, and the crying need 
for the standardization of conditions 
that would come with collective agree- 
ments covering entire competitive 
areas is not news. The real value of 
the study, however, lies in a wealth 
of concrete material pertaining to the 
character, training, and aptitudes of 
miners, to their attitudes toward their 
employers, their union, and the in- 
dustry of which they are the victims, 
and to their national and family back- 
grounds, their occupational experi- 


‘ence, and their actual living condi- 


tions. 

Dr. Morris was for three years 
connected with the relief work of the 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee in mining camps, and while en- 
gaged in this work he and his assist- 
ants made an intensive study of some 
956 unemployed and part-time em- 
ployed miners, representing 834 
households which included 4,554 peo- 
ple, and living in fifty-two communi- 
ties scattered through some nineteen 
counties in Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia. Some of the facts revealed by 
the investigation are worth recording 
here, for they are not untypical of 
the situation throughout the entire 
Southern mining area and—although 
to a less extent—of bituminous coal 
mining throughout the country. The 
majority of these mine workers were 
native-born; about seven-tenths were 
within the age group where earning 
capacity is greatest; some eighty-five 
percent either supported families or 
had dependents, the average number 
of children dependent upon each mar- 
ried miner being 4.8; the majority 
were the sons of miners and had lived 
their entire lives in or near the com- 
munity of which they were a part at 
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the time of the investigation; more 
than seventy-eight percent had not 
progressed beyond the eighth grade in 
school. Of the totally unemployed, 
54.6 percent had been without work 
for more than six months, 28.2 per- 
cent more than a year, and 6.8 per- 
cent more than two years when they 
were interviewed in 1932 and 1933. 
They lived, for the most part, in iso- 
lated and barren company-controlled 
communities and in houses leased 
from the companies under contracts 
which, while differing in phraseology, 
“all have the common purpose of de- 
priving the miner of protection un- 
der the tenancy laws.” In spite of 
the confirmation this study gives to 
the ‘once a miner, always a miner,” 
it is significant that only eleven per- 
cent of the unemployed miners re- 
ported that they wanted to continue 
to mine coal. Miners are keenly 
aware of the pathological condition 
of the industry to which they are 
attached, and they remain in it only 
because of their limited experience 
and contacts keep them there. 

It has become trite to say that the 
bituminous coal industry presents 
probably our most glaring example 
of the failure of the laissez-faire sys- 
tem to perform its function of appor- 
tioning social energy among the vari- 
ous lines of activity in accordance 
with the relative urgency of demand. 
In view of the competition of substi- 
tutes for coal, one would be fatuously 
optimistic to expect that demand dur- 
ing the next decade will exceed the 
1929 consumption of 537 millions; 
yet if in 1929 mines had operated 
full time and if the total output of 
537 million tons had been produced 
in mechanized mines (as it is more 
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and more being so produced), the 
services of only fifty-three percent of 
those actually employed would, ac- 
cording to Dr. Morris’ computations, 
have been required. What can be 
done about the 200,000 surplus min- 
ers in the industry? Dr. Morris 
points to the desirability of protect- 
ing employed miners by the establish- 
ment of restrictions upon entrance to 
the industry and by subsidizing farms 
where they can work part time; and 
for the rehabilitation of surplus able- 
bodied miners he puts confidence in 
public employment exchanges, the 
buying up of unimproved land upon 
which farm homesteads can be estab- 
lished, and adult vocational training. 
But the limitations of these panaceas 
are, as he recognizes, painfully ob- 
vious. It requires no miraculous gift 
of prophecy to see that standardiza- 
tion of conditions through union 


agreements, sensible regulation of the 
introduction of labor-saving devices, 
and a much greater degree of social 
control generally will have to come if 
conditions are not to become worse 
rather than better. 


Tue Cuoice Berore Us, Norman 
Thomas, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1934. $2.50. 
Review by Mildred Fairchild. 


Out of the melee of the Great War, 
the post war tangle of nationalism, 
economic confusion and collapse, Mr. 
Thomas reviews the social, economic 
and political issues facing the world 
to-day. The immediate roads before 
us, he points out, lie in three direc- 
tions. One leads to catastrophe aris- 
ing from economic breakdown and, 
probably, new world war; one leads 
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to some form of Fascism, the “‘evilest 
spawn of capitalism and nationalism, 
of the acquisitive society and war’’; 
and one leads to some form of social- 
ization, a collectivist and cooperative 
society, “harnessing machinery to the 
service not of a class, but of the whole 
company of workers.””’ Mr. Thomas 
recognizes the Soviet Union as having 
taken the last road although he op- 
poses the Communist leadership 
which has led the way. The book is 
provocative and worth reading. It 
approaches the issues of the day from 
the Socialist point of view, present- 
ing an excellent argument for a new 
working class solidarity devoted to 
the attainment of a Socialist society. 

To the readers of the FEDERATION- 
ist, Mr. Thomas’s discussion of the 
“New Deal” and of the problems of 
organized labor in this country will 
be peculiarly interesting. The “New 
Deal,” he thinks, offers little of per- 
manent solution for the problems of 
workers other than the stimulus to or- 
ganization. The problems of organ- 
ized labor in this country he lists as 
four; the development of industrial 
unionism, the recognition of collec- 
tive responsibility for new unioniza- 
tion, the democratizing of leadership 
and the forming of a political party 
peculiarly the organ of workers. 

In debating these issues the Social- 
ist leader seems, to the reviewer, nev- 
ertheless, to have exhibited a thor- 
oughly partizan attitude, not simply 
in favour of the principles that he 
advocates, which is reasonable cer- 
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tainly, but to that party whose leader 
he has become. Working class solid- 
arity behind the Socialist party be- 
comes his program, with little dispo- 
sition to yield any points to the right 
or to the left. Personal issues, more- 
over, even personal rancour seem to 
enter the lists and they weaken rather 
than strengthen the argument. 

To one who believes in labor un- 
ions, also, as the primary step in 
working class organization, it seems 
unfortunate that he lays no more 
stress than he does upon these organ- 
izations, as the basis for that politi- 
cal action which he recognized as es- 
sential to any solution of the working 
class dilemma. The race to-day in 
the United States as well as in the 
rest of the capitalist world may well 
be between a kind of fascism, a new 
war and the cooperative common- 
wealth. A more immediate race is 
on at the moment in this country, 
however, the reviewer ventures to 
suggest, between organized, ‘“‘self- 
governing” industrialist and organ- 
ized labor. Upon the winning of that 
race first, the pace and circumstances 
of the second must depend. One 
would wish that a leader of Mr. 
Thomas’s calibre might have stressed 
more the relative importance of the 
first issue if the second is to be won 
at all, certainly at least, by the demo- 
cratic proceedure which he advocates. 
The book, nevertheless, in the opin- 
ion of the reviewer, represents the 
best of Socialist ideology in this coun- 
try to-day. 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


HIS month, our organizers re- 
lL = increases in code violations 

and no real improvement in busi- 
ness over a year ago. The principal 
reasons which are given for the in- 
crease in code violations are: (1) 
The fact that the code authorities, 
themselves, are not in favor of the 
codes and hence do not bother to see 
them enforced; (2) The employees, 
particularly in unorganized plants, 
are afraid of losing their jobs for re- 
porting any infractions of the codes; 
(3) The failure of the Administra- 
tion, itself, to command the respect 
of business, i.e., restoring the Blue 
Eagle to companies who have vio- 
lated the codes without prosecuting 
the cases. 

The drought, increasing unemploy- 
ment, and lack of cooperation on the 
part of business with the National 
Recovery Administration, are items 
of real importance in existing condi- 
tions. 

Government relief is by far the 
most favorable factor in the un- 
employment situation today. Road 
construction, housing, building of post 
offices and schools; conservation proj- 
ects; the erection of dams, canal and 
irrigation systems, are relieving the 
acute situation somewhat, but these 
outlays of Federal funds are not 
nearly adequate to take care of wage 
earners throughout the country who 
have not yet been absorbed by private 
industry. 

The central bodies in nearly every 
city are planning workers’ study 
classes this winter, and organization 
campaigns are under way. A marked 


increase in the negotiation of agree- 
ments and substantial increases in the 
membership of local unions are re- 
ported. 

ALABAMA 


Anniston.—Code violations are increasing. No 
new agreements have been made and no orgari- 
zation campaigns in progress. Two city school 
buildings, an addition to the post office and pos- 
sibly some construction work at Ft. McClellan by 
the Government will be done. General business 
conditions are no better.—H. F. TRAMMELL. 

Birmingham.—Code violations are increasing. 
No plans for workers’ education classes this win- 
ter. The upholsterers have just signed an agree- 
ment with the Brenthall Living Room Furniture 
Company—this is the first and only factory south 
of the Mason and Dixon Line to carry the union 
label. All unions are actively organizing. Busi- 
ness condition are slightly better, but the closing 
of the steel mills have held up further advances. 
—Persa R. BELL. 

Huntsville—Code violations are increasing. 
Workers’ study classes have been planned for 
this winter. All local unions, through the Cen- 
tral Labor Union, have organization activities in 
progress. A new postoffice is to be built, cost- 
ing $178,000. Business conditions, on account of 
the textile strike, are worse.—A. E. CouRTNEY. 

Selma.—The writer can note no difference in 
code violations. Chiseling particularly bad in 
the lumber industry and among merchants. The 
favorite process seems to be to give the employee 
a check for his week’s work and then cash it for 
him or her at a discount, and we have extreme 
trouble getting the workers to make and stand 
behind their complaints. The FERA has just 
completed and commenced to operate a small 
meat canning plant and a small mattress factory. 
Conditions in the building trades are slightly 
better owing to more than the ordinary amount of 
repair work being done. General business is 
somewhat better.—H. A. J ARvIs. 


CALIFORNIA 


Napa.—Workers here are principally inter- 
ested in the building trades. Unions are show- 
ing increased interest in collective bargaining.— 
E. P. MAXWELL. 

San Diego.—Code violations are increasing be- 
cause of no prosecutions and because of the ac- 
tion of the NRA in backing down and returning 
the Blue Eagle to the Maid Rite and Ben Hur 


* Information in this section is from organizers’ reports for September. 
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Barbecue Restaurants where in the latter the 
waitresses were paid not one cent in wages and 
had to depend on tips from patrons for wages. 
Originally this firm was ordered to pay back 
wages when the Eagle was withdrawn, but this 
it did not do and the Eagle was returned. The 
State Emergency Relief Administration financed 
by FERA money is establishing workers’ educa- 
tion classes as a relief project for local unem- 
ployed teachers, teaching all branches including 
trade unionism. Brewery workers have signed 
agreements with the two local breweries and sev- 
eral brewery agencies. Lumber clerks and yard- 
men have signed with one lumber company and 
are negotiating with others. Some of the local 
unemployed will be absorbed by the all Ameri- 
can Canal Project financed by the Government. 
Retail business has improved considerably as has 
the hotel and restaurant business. We hope for 
better business in the building line due to the 
National Housing Act.—STANLEY M. GuE. 

San Pedro.—Code violations are slowly in- 
creasing. All unions have organization activi- 
ties in progress. Construction projects are be- 
ing planned to give work to the unemployed. 
General business conditions are fair.—E. P. 
BuTLer. 

San Pedro.—Code violations are increasing. 
No workers’ study classes have been planned for 
this winter. All maritime unions are now arbi- 


trating on agreements. Clerks, butchers, plumb- 
ers and culinary workers have organization cam- 


paigns in progress. Some harbor developments 
are planned if they can get the money from the 
Government and this will improve employment 
conditions here.—Cecit O. JOHNSON. 
Stockton.—Code violations have no doubt in- 
creased due to lack of understanding on the part 
of the workers as to how to report violations and 
fear of loss of positions has given the employers 
the opening to increase violation or do as they feel 
like about living up to codes. Study classes have 
not been planned for the coming winter. Typo- 
graphical Union No. 56 has secured an agreement 
with the local job printers and the afternoon 
paper. Bakers Union No. 120 has an agreement 
with the Association of Master Bakers and the 
Butchers Union No. 127 with the wholesale and 
retail clerks. All unions are active in organiz- 
ing work and renewed effort will be put forth. 
Prospects are encouraging. Work will soon be 
started on 1,800 feet of new docks on the deep 
water here; this work will last late into 1935 
and will employ large numbers of building crafts- 
men—the Federal Government is assisting in 
financing this work. Private contracts include 
several new homes, two schools for the county 
and bids are being called for annex to the State 
Hospital here. There is a noticeable increase 
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in business in most lines and there seems to be 
less fear among business men.—WILLIAM P. 
Burtz. 

FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—While several code violations have 
been reported to the writer, yet the employees 
making the complaints refuse to sign a statement 
of facts for fear they will lose their jobs. The 
painters and barbers are planning organizing 
campaigns. Our citrus packing and canning 
plants started operations October 1 and this will 
help the unemployed somewhat. In retail stores 
and amusements business has greatly improved 
over last year.—FRANK WALKER. 

St. Petersburg.—Rumors are to the effect that 
codes are not being lived up to. Local elec- 
tricians have recently entered into a wage agree- 
ment with practically all of the leading electrical 
employers of the city. The writer, as organizer, 
is assisting in the reforming of the local building 
trades council. Immediately following the or- 
ganization of this council it is understood that 
a general building trades craft membership drive 
will be entered into with full swing. The Fed- 
eral Housing project is expected to stimulate 
local building. The Central Labor Union and 
the “Advocate” are lending support to a project 
for a large dog track to be built here this Fall 
providing the work is done on a union scale. 
Several local merchants have advised the writer 
that their business has increased from 20 to 30 
per cent over last year. Light and telephone 
companies report substantial gains—V. S. Her- 
RING. 

ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—Codes in most cases are being com- 
plied with. The Trades and Labor Assembly 
have arranged for workers’ study classes this 
winter. Organization work is also being planned 
by the Trades and Labor Assembly. Several 
school buildings, sewer and water projects repre- 
senting an expenditure of about $700,000 are to 
be done here. General business conditions are 
about 10 per cent better than they have been. — 
Joun G. Esnorrr. 

Dauville—Code violations are decreasing. 
The teamsters’ union has signed an agreement 
with the Transfer and Storage Company. All 
unions are incieasing their membership, with the 
common laborers and hod carriers making special 
effort to secure new members. General business 
is somewhat improved with the exception of 
mining which seems to have taken a slump.— 
Wa ter J. STUEHE. 

East St. Louis.—Bartenders’ Local Union No. 
$52 have signed an agreement with the Willard 
Best Company and the members of filling station 
employees Local Union No. 19094 have an agree- 
ment with the Donkel Oil Company. The Federal 
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State Relief is trying to put men to work making 
mattresses and all they want to pay is their 
budget and the writer has been having plenty 
of trouble trying to get them the regular wage 
scale and has had the backing of our people as 
a whole. If they make mattresses here I believe 
we will get the scale for them.—Frep OLps. 

Edwardsville.—Code violations are increasing. 
The hod carriers have made an agreement with 
the building contractors. Hotel, restaurant em- 
ployees and beverage dispensers are busy with 
their organization activities. The city is plan- 
ning a sewer and disposal plant. Business is 
better in the retail stores, hotels and restaurants. 
—CLEM NISCHWITZ. 

Freeport.—The writer feels that about 25 per 
cent of the codes are being lived up to by indus- 
try. Agreements of brewery workers and team- 
sters are now up for negotiations. Auto me- 
chanics, bakers, molders, barbers, and bartenders 
have organization plans. Some projects for re- 
lief of the unemployed are under way but the 
1. E. R. C. has not yet made them public. There 
is no noticeable changes in business conditions.— 
Gites A. ELLioTT. 

Jacksonville——Code violations are decreasing. 
Plans have not been made for workers’ study 
classes and no new agreements reported. Prac- 
tically all unions are planning organization cam- 
paigns. Several Federal projects are under way. 
General business conditions are better.—CHARLES 
E. Souza. 

Springfield—Code violations remain about the 
same but there is a general tendency to chisel. 
Practically all organizations are putting on a 
campaign for new members. The filtration plant 
is to be let in the city but not a great deal of 
private construction. Through the efforts of our 
Mayor and City Administration we have en- 
joyed a great amount of PWA construction work. 
This locality is enjoying little better business 
conditions than most in this part of the state.— 
Harry L. Amgs. 


INDIANA 


Kokomo.—Code violations are increasing. 
Garment workers, sign workers, potters and 
foundry employees have organizing campaigns 
for the coming Fall. A sewage disposal plant 
is to be built to help give work to the unem- 
ployed. General business conditions are no bet- 
ter—Frep C. BLACKER. 

Kokomo.—Due to the inactivity of the Media- 
tion Board it is hard to say whether code viola- 
tions are increasing or not. No plans have yet 
been formulated for the formation of workers’ 
study classes. Potters have organization ac- 
tivities in progress. The Kokomo Pottery Com- 
pany has been ordered to surrender the Blue 
Eagle. There will be some FERA work for rural 
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people and this organization is preparing a build- 
ing to be used as a mattress factory. General 
business conditions are no better.—H. E. Vincent. 

Lafayette—Code violations are increasing. 
Plans are being formulated for the formation of 
workers’ study classes. The machinists have an 
agreement with the Lafayette Brewery Company, 
Inc., and the meat cutters with the Dryfus and 
Rund Packing Companies. Business has declined 
since July 1. Quite a few public projects are 
under way for unemployment relief.—FRaANK 
FOwLer. 

Marion.—Code violations are increasing. 
Workers’ study classes have been formed. The 
central body has appointed a committee to lay 
organizing plans. The building trades are look- 
ing to be helped by the Home Owners Loan. 
Business seems a little better —ALvin BarretTrT. 

Sullivan —Work on a new post office will be 
started soon and this will give employment to 
some who are out of work. General business is 
somewhat better due to the farmers getting hog, 
corn and wheat money. Workers’ education was 
discussed at the State Federation of Labor con- 
vention and the writer as a delegate will place 
it before our central body for attention and ac- 
tion—HucH WILson. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—Code violations are increasing. 
Organizing campaigns are being planned by oil 
station attendants, hosiery, garment and laundry 
workers and cleaners and dyers. There is a 
plan, if it goes through, to build an addition to 
the post office. General business conditions are 
no better.—James W. SOUTTER. 

Mason City.—Code violations are increasing. 
Three private projects—Montgomery-Ward is 
building a three-story building, a new office build- 
ing and furniture store is under construction. 
General business conditions are better —GLENN 
W. Woopwarp. 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville-—There seems to be less disposi- 
tion to follow up code violations and they are 
increasing. The central body is holding open 
meetings the second Tuesday of each month for 
organization and education work among new 
members. Bakery and confectionery workers 
have signed an agreement with several baker- 
ies. New members are taken in every meeting 
night due to our continuous organization work. 
All indications point to better business—A. B. 
PAUL. 

KENTUCKY 


Ashland.—Code violations are increasing es- 
pecially when contracts are up for renewal as 
to wages, hours of work, etc. We have in mind 
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The Limitations of 
Price Fixing 


“Who can be intrusted with 
the power to fix a fair price 
that will insure justice to labor, 
investor, and consumer? The 
answer is: No one, neither a 
private association nor a board 
of public officials. There is no 
fair price that does not depend 
upon the fairness of material 
and production and distribu- 
tion costs and a fair return 
upon investment. But the fair- 
ness of each cost depends upon 
what is a fair remuneration for 
services employed and prop- 
erty used. What test of fair- 
ness can we apply except the 
competition between willing 
sellers and buyers in a free 
market?” — Donald Richberg, 
Director of the National Emer- 
gency Committee of the NRA. 


“The only way that price 
can be fixed satisfactorily is 
through the law of supply and 
demand and all the govern- 
ments and associations can 
possibly do is to endeavor to 
stop dishonest practices.”— 
Robert Amory, Treasurer, 
Nashua Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. 


More and more government 
officials and business leaders 
are convinced that there are 
many limitations to price fix- 
ing. They agree (after experi- 
ment) that prices are imprac- 
tical if they ignore costs and 
fair and free competition or if 
they are too low to allow pri- 
vate capital to adequately sup- 
ply a public necessity. 

Few businesses have under- 
gone more vicissitudes of price 
fixing, more interest-rate ex- 
periments, than small loan 
companies, among which 
Household Finance Corpora- 
tion is a pioneer. The inevita- 
ble result: Low rates were en- 
acted, seemingly in the public 
interest, but they stifled lend- 
ing and worked a hardship on 
the public by cutting off its 
principal source of borrowing 
for personal emergencies. 


Price control (not fixing) is 
essential and adaptable to 
certain competitive businesses 
tinged with the public inter- 
est. Yet methods which work 
well in one industry are sel- 
dom enforceable in another. 
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The Uniform Small Loan Law, 
in most states, is the result of 
long study, trial and error in 
controlling small loans. It sets 
a maximum of monthly inter- 
est. The maximum is a roof 
low enough to protect the bor- 
rower, yet high enough to per- 
mit this special kind of lending. 
Above it lenders may not go, 
but they may charge less 
whenever possible. Many 
companies, including House- 
hold, now charge substantially 
less. 


The question is often asked: 
Why not set the legal maxi- 
mum at the lowest rate charged 
by the most efficient company? 
The answer is simple. Varying 
economic conditions, different 
localities, the supply and cost 
of money, other factors, may 
fluctuate costs “over night.” 
Too low a maximum would 
amount to rigid “price fixing,” 
eliminate a safety margin, pre- 
vent competition, limit the 
granting of loans to the credit 
judgment of too few lenders. 
Legislation cannot be changed 
as frequently as cost factors 
have changed. 


Many improved regulatory 
provisions have recently been 
included in the Uniform Small 


Loan Law. These, it is hoped, 
have opened the way to an 
orderly development of lower 
rates, better trade practices, 
higher calibre lenders, and suf- 
ficient restriction of unwhole- 
some competition to create 
other improvements. 


The law obligates lenders to 
demonstrate the public bene- 
fits of restrained competition, 
and of a sound, socially bene- 
ficial lending business by pri- 
vate capital. Household is at- 
tempting to carry out this 
obligation by following its 
long-established lending pol- 
icy: “To Loan Money at the 
Lowest Possible Charge Con- 
sistent with a Reasonable Busi- 
ness Profit.” 


e 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE 

CORPORATION 
“Your Doctor of Family Finances” 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(Reprints of this series of advertise- 
ments will be mailed on request to the 
Division of Research.) 
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workers’ study classes for this winter. The brick 
and clay workers are trying to get an agreement 
with the Lee-Clay Products Company, and this 
company has threatened to shut down before 
signing a contract. The Labor Board is coming 
to handle this case. Organization activities are 
under way by the brick and clay workers, truck 
drivers and bricklayers. General business con- 
ditions are no better.—CHARLES CLINGER. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge.—Code violations are decreasing. 
Laundries are working their girls twelve hours 
a day for $7.50 a week. The coca cola plant lives 
up to the code. Painters are making an effort 
to revive their union and the prospects at this 
time are very good. Workers on the new sal- 
vage plant are not being paid union wages and 
workers employed are mostly floaters. Business 
is not improving and things look mighty blue for 
the winter with so many floaters coming in.— 
Ora PAGE. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fall River——aAll our time just now is being 
devoted to the textile workers who need it at 
this time. New members are being taken in at 
every meeting of the textile workers. General 
business conditions are no better—JoHN R. 
MACHADO. 

Marlboro.—Code violations in a number of 
plants are on the increase. Workers’ study 
classes will not be held this winter as the city 
budget did not include this item. All unions are 
adding to their membership at every meeting— 
many new and some who were suspended for 
non-payment of dues are coming back into the 
unions. A few are taking advantage of the new 
Housing Act and some jobs are under way, but 
not to any extent as yet. Business conditions are 
about the same as last year with no decided in- 
crease in wages or employment of those seeking 
jobs.—JoHn T. TUCKER. 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids—I am under the impression 
that code violations are increasing but steps are 
being taken to stop them. Many unions are plan- 


ning fall activities. Considerable construction 
work is being done under the FERA and PWA. 
General business conditions are no better.— 
CLaupbE O. TAYLOr. 


MINNESOTA 


Red Wing.—Code violations remain about as 
usual. We are interested in workers’ study 
classes. Brewery workers have secured agree- 
ments with two brewing companies. Shoe, sewer 
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pipe, leather workers, potters and retail clerks 
have organization campaigns. Building of dam 
on Mississippi River, improvement of city park 
and the building of an athletic field by the city 
are projects to aid the unemployed. General 
business conditions are better —AxeL V. ANprr- 
SON. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Gulfport.—Code violations are increasing 100 
per cent. The Central Labor Union is granting 
three nights a month for classes to be held and 
all locals are cooperating 100 per cent. All 
unions are busy organizing. A municipal pier 
is to be built. General business conditions are 
no better.—P. H. Apams. 


MONTANA 


Great Fails—A careful check up reveals that 
few changes have been made in violations. One- 
chair barber shops do not comply with the code. 
Extensive plans are under way for workers’ 
study classes and we have one teacher attending 
University of Colorado at the present time. 
Teamsters have negotiated an agreement with 
the Retail Coal Haulers’ Association, and with 
the dairies. Laundry Workers’ Union No. 19 
have just received charter and at every meeting 
are taking in new members. Federal Housing 
Project will provide the major work for the un- 
employed at present. Resumption of work in the 
copper industry will make for better business 
conditions—HomMer WHITMORE. 


NEBRASKA 


Grand Island.—Code violations are increasing 
among firms which employ non-union men and 
decreasing where organized men are aware of 
violations. The reason for this is our organi- 
zations report all violations and follow up to as- 
certain that the complaints are acted on. We 
usually have vocational classes for electrical 
workers, refrigeration, welding and blue print 
reading. Electricians have organization cam- 
paigns in progress and the common laborers are 
making an effort to restore their union. A PWA 
project, a storm sewer, is being built at a cost 
of $160,000. About one mile is brick, six feet 
inside diameter, and all the bricklayers are from 
the union. The erection of an irrigation and 
power plant at Sutherland costing about $7,- 
300,000 will benefit electricians as 230 miles of 
transmission line is to be laid. Business condi- 
tions are far below those of May. There has 
been no private construction this year. Banks 
inform us that they do not care for our accounts 
as they cannot loan money. There are no farm 
crops, not even gardens, so of course the farmers 
are not buying or building. The FERA has been 
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Transportation is the Mother of 
Progress, for, lacking adequate con- 
tact with the world at large, no 
com.aunity can grow and prosper. 
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has made our country the greatest, 
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We of the Baltimore & Ohio par- 
ticularly have pride in our calling— 
pride in the fact that America’s 
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unsatisfactory, a family of three being allowed 
only $14.50 per month and at wages as low as 
25 cents an hour.—W. B. STARKEY. 

Lincoln.—There is a slight decrease in code 
violations. Workers’ study classes are planned 
in cooperation with the university and state su- 
perintendent of schools. Cleaners and dyers, 
building and common laborers and some other 
unions have organization campaigns under way. 
Construction projects should give employment 
to a number of those out of work. Excepting for 
the drought I believe business conditions are 
somewhat better but there is still plenty of room 
for improvement.—BritT Pryor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Newport.—Code violations are decreasing. 
Workers’ study classes have been formed. The 
textile workers have organizing plans under way. 
General business conditions are worse—CARL 
M. MATTHEWS. 


NEW JERSEY 


Cedar Knolls—Men work for anything they 
can get and only State and Federal work is ap- 
parently observing codes. Admittance fees have 
been reduced by the carpenters’ union. Cost of 
living has taken a big jump but jobs are more 
scarce than ever and more men are out of 
work.—Aaron B. Losey. 


NEW YORK 


Schenectady.—From the writer’s observation, 
code violations are increasing due to the fact 
that code authorities are not in favor of the 
codes. Efforts are being made to start workers’ 
education classes. Meat cutters recently organ- 
ized are getting ready to submit an agreement. 
All of our unions are trying to rebuild their or- 
ganizations. We are building a post office and 
county house—other projects are being planned 
but local politicians have so far retarded their 
progress. Business conditions are generally bet- 
ter, but in spite of that we face another bad 
winter—Frep A. SOELLNER. 

Seaford.—Code violations are increasing. 
Plans have been formed for workers’ study 
classes this winter. All unions are interested in 
organization activities. Business conditions are 
somewhat better—Henry Lupwic. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—Violations are increasing in all 
codes. Plans are being formulated for the es- 
tablishment of workers’ study classes this win- 
ter. Two agreements have been reached with 


textile mills. Every union in this district has 
organizing plans in progress. General business 
conditions are better.—Georce J. KENDALL. 

Durham.—Code violations are decreasing. 
Plans are being formulated for the establish- 
ment of workers’ study classes this winter. New 
construction projects to give work to the unem- 
ployed are being planned. General business con- 
ditions are better.—C. V. PARrisH. 


OHIO 


Ashtabula.—Business here does not take the 
codes seriously and are violating the codes as 
much as they can without coming out in open 
defiance of them. Plans are under way for 
a series of lectures this winter to be held in our 
Central Labor Union hall. Auto and leather 
workers have organization plans. Among our 
unemployment projects are harbor improvements 
consisting of a new coast guard station, exten- 
sion of present breakwall, setting of new light 
house. We have about 600 more men out of 
work than a year ago and business conditions 
are much darker than last year.—WILLIAM R. 
LAUDMESSER. 

Cambridge.—Code violations are decreasing 
to some extent. No plans have been made for 
workers’ study classes this winter. An agree- 
ment is in the making for the newly formed 
union of bus drivers which comes under the 
jurisdiction of the street railway, bus and coach 
operators’ union. The central labor union is 
working for the unionization of retail clerks and 
electricians particularly. A conservation project, 
financed by the Federal Government and costing 
$30,000,000, will help give work to the unem- 
ployed.—Watrter T. Jones. 

Canton.—The construction code in this dis- 
trict is a flop and violations are increasing. 
Raises in pay have been secured by several 
unions. The allied silk screen stencil workers 
signed an agreement. Painters are busy organiz- 
ing. The central body and veterans’ organiza- 
tion have planned a project to take over the old 
watch company building and remodel it for a 
veterans’ hospital—an expenditure of $2,000,000 
will be involved and we plan in this way to help 
give work to the unemployed. Our local con- 
gressman is only luke warm on this project. 
General business conditions are no better—the 
steel industry is our major source of employment 
and the mills are hardly running half time and 
this reflects on retail trade—JoHN M. Hayne. 

Cincinnati—Code violations are increasing. 
Grain and mill workers have negotiated an 
agreement with the Eary and Daniels Company. 
Feather, grain and paper workers and elevator 
operators have organization campaigns in prog- 
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ress. In the writer’s estimation business condi- 
tions are no better—JAMES TONE. 

Newark.—Code violations in most of our in- 
dustries are increasing. Classes are planned in 
public speaking, economics and psychology. 
Bartenders, cooks and waiters, laundry and 
bakery workers, school teachers, beauticians and 
retail clerks are actively organizing. We have 
some projects under way but not enough to re- 
lieve the unemployment situation materially. 
General business conditions are better.—EpGAR 
E. BAKER. 

Niles.—Most of our industries take advantage 
of everything the workers let them get away 
with and as work is scarce the workers take a 
lot before they complain. Gas station attendants 
have negotiated an agreement which gave 
them an increase in wages and better working 
conditions. Business conditions are as bad as at 
any time since 1929. The NRA helped but it has 
slackened up and with so little doing in the steel 
business it is very bad. Some of our fabricating 
plants are doing less now than they ever did.— 
Gerorce H. GEBHARD. 

Portsmouth.—There has been no code viola- 
tions reported for some time. Owing to the lock- 
out conditions at the Wheeling Steel Plant or- 
ganization work has been held up to some extent. 
Negotiations for $1,000,000 in building projects 
are under consideration for this city and New 
Boston. If this goes through the building crafts 
will profit considerably. Business conditions are 
fair despite the fact that some 5,000 men are out 
of work owing to the closing down of the steel 
mill at Akron.—S. Lee McGouan. 

Springfield—The Springfield labor movement 
is making arrangements for its fall and winter 
work. The organizing campaign will be con- 
tinued. Splendid results have been achieved in 
the last year. More than 2,000 new members 
have been added to the rosters of local unions. 
Contact has been made with the newly organized 
Farmers’ Unions in this section. In five coun- 
ties there are some 19 or 20 locals with approxi- 
mately 3,000 members. Mr. G. S. Hagens, state 
organizer of the Farmers’ Unions, addressed the 
Trades and Labor Assembly, emphasizing the 
need of closer relationship between workers’ 
unions and farmers’ unions. Code violations 
continue. A number of local code authorities are 
planning to prosecute under the Ohio Recovery 
Act. The attorney general of Ohio has pledged 
cooperation. Work on the Patterson air port 
has given employment to local building crafts- 
men. Public work projects soon to be gotten 
under way will give work to about 1,000 out- 
door workers. Other contemplated improvements 
will not develop until next spring. Business con- 
ditions have slumped during the summer months. 
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There are prospects of improvement in the next 
two or three months. More will be on relief 
rolls this winter than at any time since the de- 
pression. Unions are interesting themselves in 
the coming election. Members generally are 
opposed to the re-election of Senator Fess.— 
C. W. Ricu. 

Willoughby.—We keep pretty close tab on the 
rubber shop and do not give them much oppor- 
tunity for violating the code and since more 
business places are organized violations are de- 
creasing. Plans for workers’ study classes have 
been formed. The retail clerks have a new 
agreement, and the rubber workers are negoti- 
ating theirs. The nineteen local unions of rub- 
ber workers are far the most active of the labor 
unions in the county. Truck drivers, retail 
clerks and common laborers are having organi- 
zation campaigns. Av post office to cost some 
$45,000 is to be built and a Standard gas station 
costing $20,000 is now under construction. Busi- 
ness is better in fruits and vegetables, about 
normal in the alkali plant and falling off in the 
rubber plant due to seasonal slack period.— 
Cuares E. LAnsInc. 

Youngstown.—All unions are more or less 
active in securing new members, and efforts 
are being especially made to form unions of gas 
service station workers and of dairy employees. 
General business conditions are no_better.— 
Epwarp W. MILLer. 


OKLAHOMA 


Drumright.—Code violations are increasing in 
all industries. No plans have been made for 
workers’ study classes this winter. Agreements 
have been secured by Oil Field Workers Local 
Union No. 280 with the Sinclair and Deep Rock 
Oil Companies. Retail clerks, journeymen 
barbers, culinary workers and oil field employees 
have organization activities in force. Street 
work is under way by the FERA but the wage 
scale is only 30 cents an hour and the complaint 
is that 55 per cent of every dollar for relief is 
being spent for office forces before any direct 
relief is obtained. Business conditions are fair.— 
Locan E. Fiewps. 

Sapulpa.—Our compliance board has proven 
a complete failure so far as the enforcement of 
codes is concerned and the violations are increas- 
ing. The retail clerks have an agreement with 
several of the merchants. Barbers have reor- 
ganized. Organizing campaigns are being car- 
ried on by the retail clerks, oil and gas workers, 
painters, and glass workers. The union spirit 
is growing rapidly here. We have several small 
projects to give work to the unemployed—some 
road work, some building, etc. Business has 
slightly improved.—J. H. PinKston. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Workers’ study classes have been 
formed for the coming winter. The silk work- 
ers are now out on strike and we have an organ- 
izing campaign in progress trying to bring them 
into our union. General business conditions are 
no better.—SAMUEL NACRI. 

Brackenridge.—Code violations are decreas- 
ing. Our central body is planning study classes 
during the winter in order to educate the new 
workers coming into labor unions. The writer 
succeeded in getting recognition and the check 
off for Local Union No. 271 of the Papermakers 
at Tarentum, in a conference with the Pittsburgh 
Labor Board and the Board of Directors of the 
Tarentum Paper Mills. A union of hotel and 
restaurant employees and beverage dispensers 
has been formed at New Kensington which also 
embraces the employees of this class of workers 
at Creighton, Glassmere, Tarentum, Bracken- 
ridge and Natrona. Business conditions appear 
to be worse—the Allegheny Steel Company is 
working only one-third of its force with work in 
the DuPlate Corporation and the Pennsylvania 
Salt Company being very slack. The Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company has about the best record 
of employment which is taking care of about 
three-quarters of its usual force —J. H. ARNOLD. 

Holsopple.—Code violations are increasing and 
when men are laid off it is usually because of 
union affiliation. Truck drivers and iron, steel 
and tin workers have organization plans under 
way. Some new projects are being started to 
give work to the unemployed. With steel mills 
working only one and two days a week, busi- 
ness is not improving.—Eart Marois. 

Jeanette.—Code violations are decreasing and 
we have had very few complaints lately. All 
unions affiliated with the Central Trades Coun- 
cil, numbering twenty, with the assistance of the 
Council, in conducting organization campaigns. 
The relief organization that supplants the CWA 
and the RWD will start new projects late this 
month. General business conditions are better. 
—Joun W. CRrorHer. 

York.—Code violations are increasing. We 
have workers’ study classes on general topics 
of interest to workers. Agreements have been 
secured by textile and hosiery workers and by 
machinists. Many unions have organization 
campaigns. Business conditions are worse.— 
HERMAN STEIN. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Code violations are becoming more apparent 
as respect for the law seems to be on the drop. 
Our state director has not been alert to com- 
plaints and there seems to be no concerted effort 
on the part of the Administration to bring them 
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into action. The typographical union has been 
able to secure a contract with the Peck Printing 
Company of Watertown and it has been accepted 
by the International Typographical Union and 
the union label supplied this printing firm. This 
makes it no longer necessary to secure union 
printing out of town. We are on a joint organi- 
zation drive at the present time with good pros- 
pects for the unions of truckers and teamsters, 
with a possibility of the Swift Packing Company 
and others falling into line this winter. Busi- 
ness conditions are considerably better but the 
crop failures will prove detrimental to recovery 
and will block progress until another crop.— 
A. T. GILBERTSON. 


TEXAS 


Fort Worth—There has always been code 
violations and now there are more than ever 
on account of no system of enforcement or penal- 
ties for violations. Codes have lowered salaries 
in many crafts. Agreements have been secured 
by movie operators, stage employees and mu- 
sicians. Some ten or twelve new schools are to be 
erected as well as a Federal narcotic hospital 
and work on highways which will help give 
employment to those out of work. There seems 
to be a slowly upward trend of business now but 
there are still thousands of unemployed and 
hungry men.—A. L. BaliLey. 

San Antonio.—Code violations are increasing. 
Chauffeurs and garment workers have organiza- 
tion plans. A Federal building and army 
quarters are under construction for relief of 
the unemployed. Business is about normal.— 
A. F. CapENA. 

Texarkana.—There has certainly been very 
little compliance with the codes and many who 
signed for the code of their trade thought so 
little of it that they did not have the Blue Eagle 
put up or had lost it. The public here does not 
look for the Eagle when they go to buy. Business 
conditions are better—there has been consider- 
able remodeling and a number of chain stores 
have put in new stores. Cotton ginning has put 
some money into circulation. Dry weather has 
cut farm products and food prices are rapidly 
rising—CHARLES J. MAUNSELL. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City—Many code violations are re- 
ported but officials state that there is a slight 
decrease at this time. Our State Federation of 
Labor has a committee to take care of workers’ 
study classes. The building trades council is 
organizing sheet metal workers and roofers. A 
few road projects are under way. General 
business conditions have slightly improved.— 
F. A. NOuver. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


VIRGINIA 


Hopewell.—Workers’ study classes are to be 
formed both here and in Petersburg. The strike 
of the rayon workers has been settled by a de- 
cision of the National Labor Relations Board 
and covers the workers of local union No. 2170 
employed by the Tubize Chatillon Corporation. 
Organization campaigns are being held by pot- 
ters, barbers, rayon workers and the central 
labor union of Hopewell and Petersburg. Gen- 
eral business conditions are about the same.— 
Georce E. MoorHouse. 


WASHINGTON 


+ Everett—Union members in timber are dis- 
criminated against in spite of Section 7 (a) of 
the National Recovery Act. No plans have been 
made for the formation of workers’ study classes. 
The wages of workers in all building trades 
working on WERA projects were raised to con- 
form with the pay rate obtained from contractors 
last May. The writer is a member of the WERA 
wage board. Technical engineers and draftsmen 
organized a local union. Public schools are 
being remodeled and redecorated with relief 
funds, and a school and hospital are being 
built. General business conditions are good.— 
W. G. WALTER. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charlestown.—Code violations are increasing 
by those who are commonly called chiselers. 
Loeal union members are becoming more inter- 
ested in the study of matters pertaining to trade 
unionism and we encourage this because it has 
proven beneficial. A number of agreements are 
under consideration but employers seem deter- 
mined to oppose wage agreements. We are 


concentrating our efforts on the organization of 
the chemical workers—we have two large plants 
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here that are not unionized and this is going to 
be a great chemical field. The Federal Govern- 
ment -has just started a project to build 150 
houses on two thousand acres of land. There 
will be schools, hospitals, etc. Business condi- 
tions are slightly better, although the mining in- 
dustry is a little slack—THomas Cairns. 

Fairmont. — Code violations are increasing. 
We are trying to effect a contract for milk prod- 
ucts and ice cream workers. Building trades- 
men are organizing and the machinists and team- 
sters have campaigns under way. Business 
conditions are getting worse—the soft coal mines 
are only working two days @ week and the 
railroads have laid off hundreds of workers in 
this section—H. A. ALLTop. 


WISCONSIN 


Kenosha.—Plans are under way for the 
formation of workers’ study classes this winter. 
Laundry workers are negotiating for an agree- 
ment. All locals are doing their utmost in bring- 
ing in members in their organizations. The CCC 
is the only thing here to relieve the unemployed. 
General business conditions are no better.— 
GILBERT E. FECHNER. 

Sheboygan—We have classes for public 
speaking and economics. All of cur new unions 
have organization campaigns in progress. No 
projects have been planned for the relief of the 
unemployed. General business conditions are 
no better—Georce WOLFF. 

Wausau.—Code violations are increasing. 
Brewers and plumbers have secured agreements. 
The central body has an organizing campaign 
in progress with the writer as an organizer who 
formed unions of brewery workers with 44 mem- 
bers, electricians with 10 and boot and shoe 
workers with 150. A new post office building 
is being erected. General business conditions 
are slightly better—Woopwarp BIERBRAUER. 
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